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INTRODUCTION 


Thus issue of the REVIEW continues, with slight modifications in its organ- 
ization, the traditional periodical examination of research relative to 
teacher personnel. The attempt to provide integrated treatment of the 
research relating to broad areas started in the June 1955 issue has been 
continued with a minor reorganization of and a change in chapter titles. 
The integrated treatment of the research made possible more meaningful 
analyses of the literature and imposed additional tasks on the chapter 
authors. It also increased the possibility of overlap and duplication in 
the various chapters which here were held to a minimum through the 
fine co-operation of the authors involved. 

In several instances the chapter authors have been critical of the reports 
they reviewed and identified areas of need for further study. Others have 
suggested that new techniques be developed. The fact is clear that much 
remains undone and that present techniques and methods leave much to be 
desired. More and better research is the only answer to our problem— 
research which will provide concrete evidence with which to improve our 
practices and solve our problems. 

This issue of the REVIEW comes at a time of increased interest in teacher 
personnel and the public schools at all levels. It is encouraging to note the 
increasing efforts of the various associations and commissions of the 
profession as they attack the problems in this area. The availability in the 
U.S. Office of Education of more research monies earmarked for educa- 
tional research should spur researchers on to new and better studies. 
Both individual and team researchers are needed. There is increasing 
possibility of both in the coming years. 

Jacos O. Bacu, Chairman, 
Committee on Teacher Personnel 











CHAPTER I 


Teacher Certification, Supply, and Demand 


HENRY CURTIS HERGE 


Prosasty at no time in our history have the American people been more 
concerned with the purposes and processes of education. Among the 
complex problems receiving attention was that of providing a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers to educate vast numbers of children. In- 
creased enrollments forced decisions and brought many suggestions. 
Some of the latter, if adopted, might affect the American public school 
system adversely and in time seriously threaten the American way of life. 
For example, there were those who would have the schools, beyond a 
certain grade level, cater only to the intellectually elite. Some educators 


argued that this proposal implies little faith in the American concept of 
universal education (1, 50, 84). 


The Crisis in Teaching 


Education groped to find means of insuring quality of teaching for 
about 40 million students in schools and colleges despite a shortage of 
teachers, instructional facilities, and financial support. A reappraisal of 
the educational system enabled the public to become aware of two crucial 
problems: (a) attracting sufficient young people into teaching in a period 
of acute shortage of trained manpower (1, 20, 46, 47, 50, 51, 57, 73, 82) 
in all occupations that require advanced education and (b) keeping 
education from deteriorating (7, 20, 38). No easy answers were apparent, 
but it was clear that a quality program must rest upon planning and firm 
convictions rather than upon expediency (64). 

The assumption was rather widespread that because of expanding 
classes and possible erosion of quality, any failure to secure a desirable 
concert of effort and to undertake bold but functional procedures in 
teaching might deny many thousands of children their educational birth- 
right (2,20). 

Scates (62) examined the data available on teacher supply and demand 
and cited a variety of factors which may improve the situation in the future. 
He identified several trends and positive signs on the horizon that made 
him optimistic concerning school and college staffing problems. He argued 
strongly against acceptance of recommendations (emerging from pilot 
projects) which would expand class size but which would remove the 
teacher from the children except for lesson presentations. 
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Despite certain expressions of optimism (44, 62), there were many 
who interpreted available data on teacher supply and demand less opti- 
mistically. A National Education Association, Research Division, study 
(47), supplemented by an impressive number of surveys by educational 
agencies and researchers (4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21, 29, 31, 33, 37, 52, 57, 58, 
67, 68, 72, 73, 75, 79, 80, 81) brought into public consciousness the whole 
complex problem of teacher personnel shortages by directing attention to 
(a) the competition for manpower among all occupational fields requiring 
post-high-school education, (b) the sporadic supply and uneven distribu- 
tion of new teachers among the several subject fields of instruction 
(especially in the sciences and in mathematics), (c) the annual loss of 
about a third of those trained for secondary-school teaching because of 
their failure to enter teaching following college graduation, (d) the nearly 
9-percent annual attrition of experienced teachers from causes other than 
death or retirement, and (e) the anticipated teacher shortage in the 1980's. 

That the supply of teacher personnel is intimately related to the na- 
tional manpower situation was demonstrated by a report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association (49) as 
follows: 


Ordinarily speaking, teacher supply must be drawn from among those who have 
had four or more years of college education. The shortages are not simply shortages 
of people. They are, more accurately, shortages of able, adequately trained people. 
Teacher vacancies compete with vacancies in other, often better paid, occupations. 
Moreover the teacher shortage aggravates directly and insidiously shortages in all 
other fields for which education is required by limiting or reducing the educational 
achievement of youth in schools and colleges. It has unique potency to multiply other 


manpower shortages. In a special sense the teacher shortage affects the entire man- 
power situation. 


Because quality of instruction determines in large measure the success 
of the entire educational enterprise, state-school administrators and leaders 
in education (2, 7, 32) urged both the profession at large and interested 
laymen to take steps to effect a solution to the problem of the teacher 
shortage and to improve teacher preparation through accreditation (41). 

Stinnett (66) offered rebuttal to those who claimed there would be a 
sufficient supply of teachers if legal and professional requirements were 
relaxed. Armstrong (6) likewise pointed to the need to raise standards 
in the face of shortages and maintained that high standards would 
attract competent people. The true causes of shortages of teachers, Stin- 
nett (66) explained, were (a) the imbalance in the population pools of 
the 1930’s and the 1940's, (b) the inability of teaching to compete in re- 
muneration for the services of qualified people, (c) the tendency to 
overload teachers, and (d) the relatively low status of teaching in our 


system of values. Huggett and Stinnett (28) gave detailed consideration to 
each of these problems. 
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Teacher Certification 


In recent years, the state’s responsibility for teacher personnel has been 
recognized broadly to include (a) the professional preparation of an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers; (b) the certification of candidates 
whose preparation entitles them to admission to the teaching profession; 
(c) the establishment of institutions, facilities, and programs for teacher 
education in state-supported colleges and universities; (d) the approval 
and periodic reapproval of programs for teacher education in both public 
and private institutions; (e) the establishment of rules, regulations, 
policies, and procedures, and the enactment of state statutes for teacher 
welfare; (f) the recruitment annually of an adequate number of students 
for the several teacher-education programs; and (g) the provision of state 
fiscal support for education at all levels (8, 24, 25, 27, 70). 


Between 1900 and 1950, there were marked trends toward centralization 
of teacher personnel services through the creation of units within state 
departments of education. While few chief state school officers delegated 
all teacher personnel service responsibilities to any one person of their 
administrative staffs, there was a marked tendency toward having the 
state director of teacher education and certification responsible for the co- 
ordination, leadership, and direction of teacher personnel services (7, 8, 
25, 28). 

Beginning about 1950 the trend toward creation of additional central 
offices for these services became static. In part, this might have been due 
to shortcomings in certification requirements and procedures, to re- 
percussions coming from school administrators who objected to restrictions 
in teacher assignment through certification, or to default on the part of a 
few chief state school officers who were hesitant to delegate additional 
responsibility until better procedures were established (25). 

Annual studies (7, 83) of certification requirements show that several 
states were engaged continuously in efforts to improve the certification 
process; 34 states either began or completed overhauling of licensing 
procedures during the period reviewed. Armstrong and Stinnett (7) re- 
ported that efforts to downgrade requirements were few despite attacks 
and the sustained teacher shortage. State directors adjusted requirements 
to permit the employment, under temporary or emergency permits, of 
persons not fully qualified. However, national progress toward higher 
standards was made; in 1957, 47 states had the bachelor’s degree as the 
initial credential for secondary-school teachers, and 21] states between 
1946 and 1956 raised requirements for beginning elementary-school teach- 
ing to the degree level, making a total of 37 states requiring a bachelor’s 
degree for these teachers. 


A Quest for New Bases 


Concepts expanded concerning the functions and nature of state licensure 
(3, 36). Armstrong and Stinnett (7) reported an increasing number of 
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extralegal bodies, broadly representative of the teaching profession, created 
to recommend requirements which should be enforced for the issuance of 
certificates. They listed advisory boards, commissions, standing and special 
committees, and procedures for consultation that were established to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

Stinnett (65) noted national efforts in developing new and revised 
requirements and recommended that the profession assume the functions 
which state certification was attempting to meet. He urged continuing the 
process of having the state legal authority issue the “general practi- 
tioner’s” certificate, but beyond that he thought it desirable that the 
profession assume the responsibility for the issuance of certificates of 
membership in the several subject-area associations. Stinnett (65) also 
proposed that acceptance of teachers by their respective associations 
should be based upon demonstrated teaching and scholastic competence. 
The theory behind his suggestion was that the teaching profession was 
maturing and should take steps toward “full professional status—and 
toward effective national reciprocity in teacher certification.” Thus a 
teacher would be required to meet legal licensure only as a “general 
practitioner”; thereafter, a teacher would gain professional status only 
through advanced study and examination and through election to mem- 
bership in an appropriate organization of specialists. 


Attacks upon Certification Requirements 


Both within the teaching profession and among laymen the certification 
process frequently was the subject of criticism (28); the claim was made 
that the teaching profession through certification processes subjected 
itself to “disintegration by fragmentation” (65). Certification was charged 
with being unduly rigid in requirements, with lacking uniformity, with 
assuming too many functions, with creating barriers which blocked the 
free flow of qualified teachers from state to state, with rigid conformity 
in matters of minor technicality, and with clerical inefficiency in central 
offices (7, 25, 65). In periods of shortage there are always pressures to 
lower teaching requirements, but state directors, supported by the 


organized profession, succeeded in reversing the tide, at least temporarily 
(29). 


Trends Toward Simplification 


Growing in popularity among the states was a system which required 
satisfactory completion of a state registered or approved program in educa- 
tion as the basis for certification as a teacher, rather than mere evaluation 
of college credentials of applicants. This process involves close working 
relationships and the delegation of responsibility by the state authority 
to each co-operating institution. The system, where operative, was regarded 
favorably by the preparing institutions since it fixes primary responsi- 
bility for an individual’s readiness for certification and the responsibility 
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for developing quality preparation programs upon the college faculty 
(27, 65). 

Studies showed a marked decrease in the number of types of certificates 
issued by state education agencies (65). Experience suggests that attempts 
to combine screening for personal fitness with credential procedures are 
futile, an example being a physical examination by a personal physician 
at the time application is made. Such requirements, said Armstrong and 
Stinnett (7), are unnecessary as professional schools strengthen their 
standards for admission to professional curriculums. 

While there was a marked trend toward eliminating the “blanket” 
credential so common in the 1930's, 17 states employed this technique in 
some measure. It did not follow that blanket certificates entitled the holder 
to teach any secondary-school subject in the curriculum. Responsibility 
for appropriate assignment in terms of preparation was left to the local 
authorities and to accrediting agencies (23, 34). 


The growing importance and responsibility of persons who serve as 
educational specialists, subject supervisors, and educational administra- 
tors in the modern public school system led to the development of 
credential requirements more extensive than those expected of regular 
classroom teachers (36). 

One of the most significant studies completed during the period under 
review was that conducted by Howsam and Morphet (27). Their study 
was an outgrowth of two conferences called to examine problems and 
issues related to state certification of educational administrators. Their 
published report (a) provided informational background for understand- 
ing recurring issues in certification; (b) presented an analysis of trends 
and developments in curriculum patterns, internships, practices, and ap- 
prenticeships; (c) reviewed the status of the certification of administra- 
tors; (d) examined the practices and problems in the recognized profes- 
sions; and (e) appraised efforts to structure a sound program for legal 
certification of school administrators. 

Howsam and Morphet listed 13 assumptions basic to their recommenda- 
tions. Several of these assumptions were in close agreement with findings 
reported earlier by Herge (24, 25), who critically examined the new 
leadership function of state educational agencies with particular attention 
to activities of state directors of teacher education and certification in the 
co-ordination of teacher personnel services, certification, education, and 
state accreditation. 


Issuance of Emergency Certificates 


No problem looms larger to the organized teaching profession than the 
use of the emergency certificate (7). The term is one that was subject to 
48 state interpretations but in general referred to a certificate issued to an 
individual who was ineligible for a regular or standard state certificate. 
In 1957, all but two states resorted to the use of emergency permits as a 
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means for keeping schools operative. The National Education Association 
reported that the number of emergency certificate holders has risen an- 
nually since 1946. During 1956-57, the ratio of substandard certificates 
to total teaching positions was 1 to 15 (41, 46, 49, 50), and the total num- 
ber of emergency teachers in the public schools approximated 90,000. 

It appeared paradoxical for the profession to pride itself on upgrading 
standards for beginning teachers when 2 out of every 3 emergency teachers 
employed were in rural schools, when 3 out of 4 emergency teachers were 
employed in elementary schools, and when 3 out of 5 emergency teachers 
had less than four years of college preparation (42, 47, 48). 


Reciprocity in Certification 


Among the obstacles that teachers encountered in their efforts to create 
a fully recognized profession were the differences in certification require- 
ments among the states and the absence of reciprocal arrangements among 
contiguous states (64). Armstrong and Stinnett (7) reported a marked 
decline in the use of reciprocity compacts; according to their latest report 
only 14 states indicated membership in such formal compacts. This decline, 
they conjectured, may have been due to efforts of state directors to estab- 
lish national agreements based upon accreditation of teacher-preparing 
institutions by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


Supply and Demand 
National and State Forecasts 


In 1957, the National Education Association issued its tenth in a series 
of annual reports on problems related to teacher supply and demand in 
the United States. These studies (44, 45, 46) revealed that while there 
were some reasons for encouragement because the five-year downward 
trend of college students preparing to teach was reversed, most states 
continued to lose ground in their struggle to provide an adequate flow of 
qualified teachers for the expanding student population in the public 
schools. 

The problems related to staffing the nation’s schools can be appreciated 
best when one realizes that there were 2,559,000 births in 1940 (for the 
most part, now high-school seniors), and that there were 3,632,000 births 
in 1950 (these are now children enrolled in the lower elementary grades). 
Further, by 1960, the more than 4 million children born in 1954 will be 
seeking admission to elementary schools, and this situation will recur 
annually inasmuch as each year since 1954 the number of live births in 
the nation has exceeded 4 million. Thus it is estimated that in 1960 the 
elementary grades will have 110 children enrolled for every 100 now in 
attendance. The secondary schools of the nation will feel the true impact 
of expanding enrollments in 1960 when approximately 40 percent more 
students than presently enrolled will be in attendance (1, 42, 43). 
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Future Status of Teacher Supply and Demand 


While the problems of teacher supply and demand have become in- 
creasingly difficult since the end of World War II, it would appear that 
the period of greatest difficulty still lies ahead. The U.S. Department of 
Labor estimates that by 1965 there will be 193 million persons in the 
nation with about 36 million children 5 to 13 years of age, the normal 
years for elementary-school attendance. The Department forecasts a need 
for 460,000 additional grade-school teachers to instruct these additional 
children and 1,440,000 to replace teachers who will have left the classroom 
for a variety of reasons (74). 

Despite teacher shortages and the issuance of temporary permits, there 
appeared to be nationwide upgrading in standards of preparation and 
admission to the profession. The effect stimulated high-caliber youth to 
consider teaching. One other stimulus affecting high-ability recruitment 
was the wide acceptance of a basic salary-schedule principle, namely, equal 
pay for equal preparation regardless of the level of assignment (6). 


New Sources of Teacher Supply 


Researchers are aware of changes in the sources of teacher supply in 
the past half century (6, 48, 49). The ratio of male to female teachers in 
1900 was, and is now, approximately 1 to 3. The nature of the individual 
who selects teaching as a career is probably more important than his 
socioeconomic status (6). 

In 1870, 90 percent of the professional women were in teaching, but 
in 1950 only 43 percent were thus employed. In 1953-54, women obtained 
62:percent of all degrees granted by teachers colleges. Surveys indicate a 
substantial reservoir of women intellectually capable of college work who 
stop their education with high-school graduation (51). 

In 1956, more than 100 colleges offered special programs to prepare 
college graduates for teaching. Some institutions scheduled their classes 
between 10 and 2 o’clock to accommodate housewives attracted to teach- 
ing. The assumption endures that professional workers, trained in one 
field, may be effectively employed in teaching if conversion programs and 
classroom work are made sufficiently attractive (19, 74). Woodring (84) 
was concerned with the debate between the classical and the progressive 
view of teacher education and with the nature of professional curriculums. 

A note of encouragement came in the report that the number of high- 
school graduates attracted to teaching was increasing as was the interest 
of youth of high ability. Twenty-nine states reported that enrollments in 
teacher education were much larger in 1956-57 than in the previous year 
(42, 43). 

Finally, there exists a significant teacher reservoir—married women in 
their thirties and forties—that has not been fully exploited by most states. 
Among these are housewives, who might be recruited for teaching. Older 
teachers approaching retirement might be retained if compulsory retire- 
ment laws were made more liberal (41, 48, 84). 
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Search for New Techniques 
Causes and Remedies for Dissatisfaction 


Efforts to discover causes and remedies for dissatisfaction among teach- 
ers were abundant during the period of this review. Studies cited here 
serve to illustrate the quantity (14, 15, 26, 39, 53, 59, 60, 61, 76). 

Jewett (30) found, after 15 years of informal study, that teachers and 
former teachers were, with few exceptions, disillusioned by conditions 
which prevented their performance at a quality level. Clerical routines, 
teaching loads, pupil-teacher ratios, theme grading, money collections, 
and community projects were among the chief reasons for complaint. 

Christensen (11), on the other hand, found that the availability of 
large blocks of free time did not appear to result in more effective use of 
scheduled teaching periods. 

Derthick (15) directed his attention, in a Tennessee study, toward 
positive steps that might be taken in order to retain teachers in the future 
and made specific recommendations to improve conditions. Hill (26) 
learned that the proportion of teachers in Maryland who left secondary- 
school teaching between 1950 and 1955 was higher than the national aver- 
age and that half of the losses during that period were avoidable. 

Rooks (60) in Georgia made a statistical analysis of attitudes by study- 
ing teachers’ satisfactions in relation to personal factors such as intel- 
ligence, interests, and academic performance. Roth (61) examined “high 
and low morale” schools in California in order to perfect techniques for 
determining causes of dissatisfaction. He found dissatisfaction percentages 
were higher in secondary than in elementary schools; job dissatisfactions 
were prevalent in both “high morale” and “low morale” schools. 

As in previous periods, there were many researchers who were con- 
cerned with current trends in requirements of teacher certification and how 
these affected private and parochial schools and colleges (32, 40). Nation- 
wide interest in the certification, preparation, and performance of educa- 
tional administrators was apparent. Howsam and Morphet (27), and Vial 
(77), for example, worked in the area. 

Four theses (5, 17, 55, 63) were in the area of state problems, practices, 
and needed revision of certification. California (10) is illustrative of 
several states that moved toward a complete revision of the credential 
structure. Livingston (35) made an appraisal of requirements for second- 
ary-school teachers in New York in the light of modern principles and 
practices, while Foster (18), Weegar (78), and Young (85) completed 
studies on specialized aspects of teacher certification. Gustafson (22), 
and Todd (71) were concerned with the history, status, and trends of 
teacher certification in Arizona and New Jersey respectively. 

One of the most significant studies in the period covered was that made 
by Stout (69). She identified positive relationships between selective admis- 
sion and retention practices in teacher education and the supply of quali- 
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fied teachers. Doele (16) surveyed recruitment programs for elementary- 
school teachers in New Jersey and suggested practices to increase their 
effectiveness. Two investigators made recommendations designed to im- 
prove the legal status of the public-school teacher: Piety (54) studied court 
decisions that applied to recruitment, selection, and assignment of certified 
personnel; and Posner (56), surveying procedures in certificate revoca- 
tion, reported upon the role of ethics commissions in advising, investigat- 
ing, protecting, and disciplining teachers accused of violations of ethics. 

During the next three years the nature of the studies carried on will 
change with trends now apparent. Since rules governing state certification 
have been modified substantially in the past three years, one may anticipate 
marked changes, particularly in certifying personnel beyond the “practi- 
tioner” stage. The leadership role of the University Council for Educational 
Administration and the American Association of School Administrators 
in defining competencies, preparation, and standards for school adminis- 
trators exemplifies attempts of professional groups to find new approaches 
to the whole field of licensure and to professional participation in the 
process. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Recruitment and Selection of Elementary- 


and Secondary-School Teachers 


WILLIS J. BLACK and M. JEROME PAGE 


Selection 


As A BASIS for teacher selection, the establishment of valid and reliable 
criteria for the measurement and prediction of teaching success continues 
to be a major research problem. Further details on studies, such as those 
by Day (5), Schick (21), Gray (9), Keeler (14), Hale (10), and Stoel- 
ting (24)—all of whom have examined this problem—will be found in 
Chapter VII. In general, these studies do not indicate the existence of 
individual testing instruments which provide a valid basis for selection. 

Charters (3) emphasized the necessity of selecting teacher candidates 
with an eye to the probable length of time they can be expected to serve. 
He pointed to the great attrition from the 1937 University of Illinois 
graduating class in teacher education; of a group of 546 graduates, only 
96 were teaching in their tenth year. Charters (3) concluded that “survival 
risk” was a matter which needed further investigation and that information 
concerning factors predictive of longevity in the profession was necessary 
if teacher selection was to be more realistic. 

McAulay (16) reported a study on selection conducted by the Southern 
Oregon College of Education. Of the 200 students in teacher education 
questioned, all agreed that the faculty advisors were the key to successful 
screening and selection of teacher-education candidates and that one ad- 
visor should work with the student throughout his four years of college. 
All the students indicated that the academic requirements for entry into 
teacher education should be raised. McAulay noted that all of the 20 
other United States institutions participating in the study were deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of selecting suitable candidates in a time of 
teacher shortage. Only one of the 20 schools seemed to have a well-con- 
structed and stated philosophy as to what constituted a good screening 
procedure. The screening objectives and procedures in several Canadian 
institutions, particularly those in the province of Ontario, were believed 
to be more advanced than those in the institutions examined in the United 
States. 

Stewart (23) conducted a questionnaire study of 260 students enrolled 
in a graduate class at George Peabody College for Teachers in which he 
sought information concerning vocational choice. Because of the relation- 
ship he found between time of vocational choice and persistence in college, 
he concluded that a stated intention of becoming a teacher is a relevant 
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criterion for selecting and encouraging prospective teachers and that early 
desire to enter the profession might be an important factor to consider in 
selecting those who will become dedicated teachers. 

Stout (25) made a questionnaire study of admissions and retention 
practices in teacher education, covering all four-year institutions in the 
country which prepared teachers and which were accredited by regional 
accrediting agencies. Her conclusions were based upon returns from 783 
institutions representing 90.6 percent of the four-year institutions pre- 
paring teachers in the United States and territories. Irrespective of the 
supply and demand ratios, 56 percent believed standards for admission to 
teacher education should be raised in order to attract more capable stu- 
dents or made more nearly comparable to admission standards in other 
professions. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents urged that standards 
not be altered until more nearly valid criteria for selection were developed. 
Stout concluded that (a) we are recognizing the need for earlier and better 
counseling and guidance programs, for specific criteria for evaluation, and 
for review of student progress, but that much more needs to be done; (b) 
although we acknowledge that academic achievement is only one criterion 
of future success, in a large majority of institutions little attention is paid 
to other criteria; and (c) in general, graduates in teacher education com- 
pare favorably in academic rank with graduates from other baccalaureate 
professional and preprofessional programs and from liberal arts programs, 
with 20 percent of the institutions requiring attainment of a grade average 
in professional courses above the general institutional requirement for 
graduation. 

The studies on selection indicated a continuing trend toward the ap- 
plication of multiple criteria in the selection process, utilizing combina- 
tions of instruments and techniques. 


Attitudes Toward Teaching and Influences 
in Choice of Teaching 


Recommendations for teacher recruitment policy and program derive 
to a large degree from studies of vocational choice, factors influencing 
choice or rejection of teaching, and attitudes toward teaching. 

Studies which attempted to isolate factors related to choice of teaching 
as a career were made by Cramer (4), Ostlie (19), Stewart (23), Hoyt 
(12), Brownell (2), and the Indiana Organization of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
reported by Hardaway (11). Attitude studies during the period were made 
by Johnson (13), Ford (8), Anderson (1), and Slobetz (22). 

In the Ostlie study (19), opinions were obtained from 1374 college 
students in beginning education courses as to their motivation for want- 
ing to teach. The study involved eight schools of education in southern 
California. As influencing persons, teachers were mentioned more often 
than all other groups of persons combined. More than 4 out of 5 respon- 
dents attached high significance to informal experiences with children. 
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Nearly 2 out of 3 attached high significance to experiences in education 
similar to teaching and to organized experiences with children. Of the 
features of the profession having the highest level of importance for career 
selection, idealistic elements, such as opportunity to serve, opportunity 
to work with young people, and opportunity for professional growth, were 
checked by more than 9 out of 10 students. 

In the Stewart study (23), in response to a question regarding the 
factors that were most influential in the choice of teaching as a career, 
expediency and liking for children were mentioned most frequently. Al- 
though 57 percent of the respondents believed that their parents wanted 
them to become teachers, only 30 percent considered that relatives had 
influenced their choice. The author pointed out that there was an impressive 
number of chance factors, such as expediency, entering into choices of 
teaching as a career. Conspicuous because of their infrequent mention as 
influencing factors were guidance and courses in education. 

Hoyt (12) studied a sample group which included 970 students in 19 
widely scattered schools of education. The prospective elementary-school 
teachers in the sample group reported less influence from elementary- 
school teachers than did the prospective secondary-school teachers from 
secondary-school teachers. The author concluded that the major reasons for 
choice of elementary or secondary teaching were idealistic. The prospective 
teachers in the sample group chose a given grade level because they pre- 
ferred to work with children at that level. 

Brownell (2) studied the influence of the high-school teacher in recruit- 
ment. Of a group of 4312 seniors of college caliber, only 689 had been 
approached by teachers who discussed teaching as a career. Brownell (2) 
concluded that although teachers did tend to encourage students in such 
contacts, it could be said that they actually took little part in recruiting 
new teachers. A '.;7e number of the students lacked accurate knowledge 
concerning teac... -’ salaries. The reasons given by the seniors for wanting 
to teach were gen.‘ ally of the sort reflecting appreciation of opportunity 
for service and similar values. The reasons given for not wanting to teach 
tended to paint a very dismal picture of the teacher’s life. 

Cramer (4) made a similar study of 638 seniors in high school in South 
Dakota. Eighty-five percent were not interested in teaching; the chief 
reasons given were as follows: 30 percent, insufficient salary; 20 percent, 
lack of independence; 12 percent, no job security; 10 percent, teachers 
not respected; and 13 percent, no future in teaching. Seventy-six percent 
of those not interested in teaching had never been asked by a teacher to 
consider teaching; 23 percent believed they knew nothing about the teach- 
ing profession; and 30 percent indicated unawareness of opportunities 
in teaching. Of the 96 seniors interested in teaching, only 41 percent had 
been directly contacted by teachers. Practically all of the 638 seniors were 
of the opinion that teaching is important work. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma study reported by Hardaway (11) surveyed 


the reasons for choice or rejection of teaching by 13,765 seniors in Indiana. 
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Of this group, 18 percent indicated interest in teaching. Hardaway (11) 
pointed out that, considering probable attrition, this number was insuf- 
ficient to alleviate the teacher shortage. However, he also pointed out 
that this figure showed improvement over a similar study in 1945 in 
which only 8 percent of the seniors were interested in teaching. Of the 
2487 who expressed an interest in teaching, only 4 percent gave influence 
of a teacher as a significant factor. Again, as has been generally true 
in most such questionnaire studies, enjoyment of working with children 
headed the list of reasons, with 56 percent so stating. Job opportunity 
was given as a reason by 20 percent, service to society by 19 percent, 
security of job by 19 percent, interesting associates by 8 percent, idealism 
by 7 percent, and vacations by 5 percent. Of the 11,278 not interested 
in teaching, lack of interest was given as a reason by 25 percent, low 
salaries by 22 percent, and undesirable working conditions by 12 percent. 
The number of seniors who had teaching experience of any kind was 
very small (approximately 4 percent). 

In the Ford study (8) of the opinions of 1800 high-school sophomores 
and seniors in nine Los Angeles County high schools, five students who 
had definitely decided to teach had been contacted by a teacher about 
preparation for teaching, but only 1 out of every 2 students who probably 
would prepare for teaching had been contacted. Of those who were in- 
clined toward teaching, 79 percent of the sophomores and 66 percent of 
the seniors had considered teaching as a career because of the characteris- 
tics of their best teachers. The five reasons most often offered by soph- 
omores for wanting to enter teaching were the following (in rank order) : 
pleasure from working with children, pleasure from helping others, a 
desire to pass on knowledge, good job opportunity, and interesting work. 
The seniors reversed the order of the first three. Ford (8) found that 
students who had studied the operation of the public schools were more 
inclined to prepare for teaching than those who had not. It was also 
found that there was a relationship between the amount of personal voca- 
tional guidance given by teachers and the intention of students to enter 
the teaching profession. A large majority of those choosing teaching and 
of those undecided reported that they had been influenced in considering 
teaching careers because of the characteristics of their best teachers. The 
characteristics of their worst teachers had influenced students in the 
categories of those undecided and disinclined toward teaching as a career. 
The most influential factor in getting students to enter vocations other 
than teaching was found to be parental influence. Ford’s data also sup- 
ported the conclusion that a large number of students are misinformed 
about teacher’s salaries. 

Slobetz (22), utilizing an open-end questionnaire, studied the attitudes 
of 157 college freshmen enrolled in a teachers college. The findings in- 
dicated that secondary-school graduates came to the teacher-training 
institution with the following attitudes toward and ideas about teaching: 
(a) They anticipated personal enjoyment and advancement in teaching. 
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The economic motive was minor. (b) The chief business of teaching is 
getting content across to the pupils. (c) They believed that they would 
most like helping children to make progress. (d) The anticipated dislikes 
related to discipline of children, certain school routines, relations with 
parents, and exceptional children. About 15 percent anticipated no dis- 
likes. 

Johnson (13) sought to determine the attitudes of 170 high-school 
seniors toward teaching as a career through use of a projective technique. 
This device consisted of 11 loosely structured, ambiguous school situations 
to which students were encouraged to respond. Again, support was given 
to the generalization that low pay is considered a principal deterrent to 
teaching (71 percent); a minority (38 percent) was able to estimate 
beginning teachers’ salaries with accuracy. Reasons given in favor of 
teaching included good people to work with (54 percent), enjoyment 
of children (52 percent), interest in helping society (48 percent), and the 
good hours (32 percent). Discipline problems, long hours, boring routine, 
and limited opportunities were reasons given against teaching. An unfavor- 
able feeling toward grade-school experience was reported by 58 percent. 
Interest in subject matter ranked very low as a reason for teaching. The 
students were poorly informed about salaries and teacher preparation. 

Anderson (1) reported an investigation of the relationships between 
socioeconomic status and parental attitudes toward the teaching profes- 
sion. Although the parents of the four social classes expressed similar 
opinions of the advantages and disadvantages of the teaching profession, 
certain differences that have possible significance for those interested in 
the recruitment and advancement of teachers were noted. Anderson drew 
the following conclusions: (a) Lower-middle-class parents of sons less 
readily rejected the teaching profession on the basis of “lack of recogni- 
tion” than did the other social classes. Among the parents of daughters, 
the upper-middle class felt that this was less of a disadvantage than the 
other social classes. Thus it seems probable that these two social classes 
would find the lack of recognition less disturbing and would be less likely 
to reject the profession on this basis. (b) The upper- and lower-middle- 
class parents of sons rated the opportunity that teaching gives to meet 
interesting people as one of the greatest advantages of the profession. The 
attitudes of parents of daughters did not vary significantly on this state- 
ment. (c) The upper-middle- and lower-middle-class parents of sons rated 
the opportunity to work with young people as less of an advantage than the 
upper class, while the upper-middle-class parents of daughters rated this 
as one of the greatest advantages of the profession with the upper and 
lower classes relatively less impressed with this advantage. (d) According 
to these parents, the advantages of the profession were its high importance, 
the high respect others have for teachers, the highly interesting and enjoy- 
able duties, the opportunity to work with young people, and the oppor- 
tunity for long and interesting vacations. (e) The greatest disadvantages 
of the profession were its low income and the lack of recognition that 
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people give to teachers’ efforts. (f) Parents of sons compared teaching 
favorably with bookkeeping but somewhat unfavorably with medicine; 
the parents of daughters compared teaching very favorably with nursing 
and, in general, with stenography. 

Terrien’s depth interview study (26) involving over 100 teachers has 
bearing on the direct and indirect influence of teachers in recruitment. 
Teacher concern over such matters as discipline, community expectancies 
of teachers, and lack of status in the community tend to give some support 
to the views of students regarding negative aspects of teaching. 

Time of choice of teaching as a career received attention in several 
studies. In response to the question in the Stewart study (23), “When did 
you decide to become a teacher?” 27 percent were unable to specify a 
time. Sixty-six percent indicated they had made the decision by the time 
they entered college; 16 percent, prior to high school; 9 percent, prior to 
entry into school; 28 percent, during high school; 28 percent, during col- 
lege; and only 6 percent, after completion of college. 

Ford (8) found that three-fourths of the sophomores who were inclined 
toward teaching and one-fifth of the seniors so inclined had made the 
decision to teach while in the junior high-school grades. The survey indi- 
cated that the greatest number of students who decided against teaching 
as a career did so during the ninth grade. 

It will be noted that the reasons for choice and for rejection of teaching 
are very similar to those reviewed for studies of previous years. It is ques- 
tionable that significantly different material will be discovered through the 
use of additional questionnaire surveys. The projective device utilized by 
Johnson (13) represents a shift to an approach which may prove fruitful. 
The conflicting evidence with respect to the parents’ and the teachers’ 
roles in recruitment tends to support the conclusion that so complex a 
matter as vocational choice cannot be probed accurately with simple ques- 
tionnaire instruments. The same conclusion may be drawn with respect to 
making assessments as to time of vocational choice. The lack of knowledge 
concerning actual teachers’ salaries may be significant. Unfortunately, 
there is not a sufficient amount of data available regarding students’ knowl- 
edge of salaries in other occupations to interpret properly the significance 
of this finding. It may be that students have inaccurate information regard- 
ing remuneration in all adult occupations. 


Recruitment Programs 


Meier (17) defined recruitment as the encouraging of promising 
teachers to become interested in teaching as a profession. His study used 
as a basic premise the belief that leadership in teacher recruitment is a 
major responsibility of the state and of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The concept that education is a partnership of the people and the 
state places a responsibility for recruitment on lay people. The recruit- 
ment process requires a unified and co-ordinated effort on local, state, and 
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national levels. The recruitment process must be a continuous, positive, 
and selective program, and the classroom teacher is the key person in the 
total process. Meier’s national survey found that the typical state had not 
assumed its responsibilities in teacher recruitment. 

Doele (6) made a survey of recruitment programs in New Jersey. 
Mellman (18) listed 10 teacher recruitment practices that received a 
relatively high mean rating for the recruitment of industrial arts teachers. 
He concluded that teachers must recognize the importance of recruitment 
practices instead of demonstrating a negative professional attitude in their 
failure to accept many of the responsibilities for teacher recruitment. 

Kilzer (15) visited 23 colleges and universities in 10 states and inter- 
viewed numerous administrators and professors regarding policies and 
practices being pursued in the recruitment of teachers. His study lists 
those approaches which were clearly in evidence or which were referred 
to as being currently utilized. Included were 28 practices and nine publica- 
tions that should contribute to the development of a teacher recruitment 
program. 

The U.S. Office of Education (27, 28) published two surveys of recruit- 
ment programs in communities and at the state level. Listed were specific 
programs that proved successful and various teacher recruitment com- 
mittees and councils that served as resources in the development of 
programs. 

Meier (17) indicated that while state programs were increasingly be- 
coming co-ordinated, only a few comprehensive co-ordinated programs 
were in existence at the state level. 


Evaluation of Recruitment 


Evaluation of teacher recruitment practices has been rare. The only 
controlled evaluative study located in this review is the one done by Elam 
(7) at Eastern Illinois State College. In this study, four sections of the 
state were selected on the basis of past enrollment statistics. For several 
years, the numbers of freshmen to come from these sections had been 
approximately equal. In one section a personal type of recruitment was 
employed; in another, an impersonal type; a combination of personal and 
impersonal in a third; and reduced treatment in a fourth control section. 
Significant differences with regard to the number of freshmen enrolling at 
Eastern were found among all sections. Enrollments from all treatment 
sections were found to be higher than from the reduced treatment section 
at the 1l-percent level of significance. Elam (7) concluded that (a) an 
organized recruitment program is more effective than none, (b) a per- 
sonal program is more effective than an impersonal program, (c) a 
combination of personal and impersonal techniques is more effective than 
either technique used alone, and (d) commonly employed recruitment 
techniques have no differential effect. The one-year period utilized would 
appear to be an important limitation of this study. 
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Recommendations for Recruitment 


Recommendations concerning the following points were found in two 
or more of the studies reviewed: (a) Improve attractiveness of teaching, 
particularly salaries (4, 6, 8, 15, 20). (b) Increase teachers’ understanding 
of their role in recruitment (2, 4, 8, 15, 19, 21). (c) Provide teaching ex- 
periences for students and organize FTA groups (4, 6, 15, 19, 21). (d) 
Improve vocational guidance services (2, 8, 15, 17, 21). (e) Increase 
scholarship funds (15, 17). 


Recommended Research 


Stewart (23) suggested research on why some teachers who enter the 
field on a tentative basis are challenged and make teaching a career while 
others leave the field. The need for greater attention to theoretical and 
evaluative considerations has been discussed above. More research of 
the projective and depth interview types represented by the Johnson (13) 
and Terrien (26) studies is needed. It is not justifiable to continue validat- 
ing the results of questionnaire studies through the use of additional and 
similar questionnaire studies. Parental influence regarding choice of teach- 
ing needs further investigation. The special problem of the teacher’s role in 
guidance as it relates to teacher recruitment needs to be explored. In view 
of the continuing unanimity as to the importance of providing students 
with teaching experiences, it would appear that further research is needed 
into desirable patterns for the introduction of such experiences into the 
curriculum. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Preservice and Inservice Education of Elementary- 
and Secondary-School Teachers 


DWIGHT K. CURTIS 


The literature during the last three years focused chiefly upon the main- 
tenance and improvement of quality in teacher education. Colleges and 
universities preparing teachers were beset by two basic problems: (a) 
supplying teachers to teach all of the nation’s children and (b) improving 
and maintaining quality standards in preservice and inservice programs. 

That personnel in teacher education recognized these problems was 
reflected by the voluminous literature, mostly nonresearch, that appeared. 
Most common in the nonresearch writing were attempts to clarify the 
function of education in a democracy, to identify the elements that char- 
acterize quality in a teacher education program, and to describe programs 
and procedures believed to contribute directly to the preparation of high- 
quality teachers. However, there was little research, sponsored and reported 
by teacher education institutions, which was designed to relate system- 
atically their preservice and inservice programs to success in public- 
school teaching. 

Most commonly reported in the research were studies concerning pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences, especially student teaching. Few studies 
were reported which were designed to evaluate the contribution to teach- 
ing success of programs or courses in general education, public-school 
teaching fields, psychology and education, and professionalized subject 
matter. Research in the use of TV in teacher-education classes gained 
prominence, but instruction in the use of TV in public schools as a part 
of teacher-education programs received little attention. In general, re- 
search in preservice and inservice education of teachers was designed, 
chiefly by opinionnaire and questionnaire, to determine strengths and 
weaknesses in existing programs. Extensive recommendations for improve- 
ment of existing programs were made. There is little evidence which reveals 
that these recommendations were tested if put into practice. 

Several publications of the last three years, designed to bring crucial 
issues sharply into focus and to produce vast improvements in particular 
aspects or total programs of teacher education, should have major impact 
upon institutional self-appraisal through research. Noteworthy are the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Certification report of 
the DeKalb Conference (53); the Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching (4); the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education volumes, Teacher Education for a Free People (17) 
and an experimental edition of Qualities of Experience for Prospective 
Teachers (2); and the Association for Student Teaching bulletin, Achiev- 
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ing High Quality in Off-Campus Professional Laboratory Experiences (3). 
Challenges to help crystallize purposes of and to set goals for teacher 
education in our democratic society were made by Callahan (9), Caswell 
(11), Hancher (25), Haskew (27), the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School (61), and Mehl (48). 


Preservice Preparation 


General education in the preparation of teachers received considerable 
attention in the literature, but research designed to measure the nature, 
organization, and amount of general education in relation to particular 
objectives is still lacking. Layton (38) surveyed 150 colleges and univer- 
sities to discover the requirements and recommendations concerning 
mathematics in general education. He found the average requirement to 
be 1.97 semester. hours but that institutions recommended an average of 
4.82 semester hours. The content recommended by 50 percent or more 
of 128 institutions responding to this part of the study was largely arith- 
metic and algebra. Mires (52) administered the Davis Test of Functional 
Competence in Mathematics to 1811 freshmen entering six state colleges 
in Oklahoma in 1955. Only a few students possessed functional com- 
petence. On the basis of the results Mires proposed a content and organi- 
zation for a mathematics course for general education. Swartz (76) 
found problems in music in general education frequently resulting from 
student attitudes and recommended that student interests, abilities, and 
attitudes be assessed and the program built around the personal and 
social needs of the group, of college students in general, and of society. 

Wide differences of opinion exist concerning what the general ratio 
between professional education and academic education, including general 
education, should be. Research studies have not been systematically de- 
signed to measure the relative merits of specific ratios. Several informal, 
experimental approaches worthy of attention were reported concerning 
the nature, organization, and method of presentation but were not tested 
in relation to teaching success (6, 20, 23, 33). Rivlin and Robbins (63) 
described a total faculty evaluation of a teacher education program and 
emphasized the values that accrued to the faculty. 

Academic preparation and the adequacy of such preparation were re- 
ported in several studies. Robinson (64), surveying by catalog analysis 
the courses in 48 of the 65 colleges and universities of New England offer- 
ing a major in English, concluded that with the exception of Shakespeare 
and poetry, all New England colleges and universities failed to meet the 
recommendations of the National Council of Teachers of English in the 
areas of academic English, professional English, and other professional 
courses. Gelvin (24) examined requirements of music majors in 40 Mid- 
western colleges and universities and found that 40 percent have more 
than 53 percent of total hours in music and 37.5 percent have less than 
27 percent of the total hours in general culture. She believed that require- 
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ments overemphasized music and neglected general culture. Thorsen (78) 
found 36 selected physical education programs weak in preparing students 
in skills in individual sports, use of music in physical education, dance 
activities, program planning, history of physical education, and routine 
administration. 

Weaver (80) determined criteria for the selection of laboratory experi- 
ences suitable for an integrated course in physical science for elementary- 
school teachers and, using the criteria, selected 55 laboratory experiences 
suitable for a course offering one two-hour laboratory period per week 
for 36 weeks. Hill (30) emphasized the values of intercollege co-operation 
in the improvement of teacher-education programs following his experi- 
ence as North Central Association Coordinator. 

Shuster (68), from questionnaires returned by 29 percent of all teachers 
issued the collegiate certificate and employed during 1949-50, 81 percent 
of the secondary-school principals, 83 percent of the high-school super- 
visors and directors of instruction, and 80 percent of the division superin- 
tendents in Virginia, found that gr-atest teaching strength was thought 
to be academic preparation by 50 percent of the teachers, 74 percent of 
the principals, and 7] percent of the supervisors. Greatest weaknesses re- 
ported by the teachers were ineffective methods of teaching, 41 percent; 
inability to understand children, 26 percent; and inability to maintain 
good discipline, 19 percent. Poor teaching methods and procedures were 
reported as the major weakness of beginning teachers by 60 percent of 
the principals and 49 percent of the supervisors. Seventy-four percent 
of the principals and 84 percent of the supervisors believed teachers with 
no professional preparation had more problems in beginning teaching than 
those who had professional preparation. 

Chamberlain (13) surveyed 514 public and private colleges and found 
the median semester hours of background in science required in elemen- 
tary-education curriculums to be eight. Authorities responding to his 
questionnaire believed that semester hours in science, both academic and 
professionalized, should be increased. Clark (14), from elementary-cur- 
riculum offerings in 68 state teachers colleges of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, found that the range of semester-hour 
requirements was 9 to 28 in social studies, 9 to 23 in English, 3 to 22 in 
science, and 0 to 9 in mathematics. The writer found no reports concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the preparation of teachers categorized by aca- 
demic departments. 

Implications for the evaluation and improvement of preparation in 
teaching fields and in academic background of elementary-school teachers 
may be drawn from studies of instructional problems in public schools. 
Suggs (75) concluded, following an exhaustive survey of the literature 
regarding problems of teachers, that preservice programs based on in- 
service experiences of teachers would be more helpful than present prac- 
tice of empirical selection of content. Challand (12), surveying 300 
graduates of the National College of Education and 500 randomly selected 
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elementary-school teachers in Illinois, found from a 53-percent and a 57- 
percent response, respectively, that (a) autocratic procedures were fol- 
lowed in teaching science, (b) a greater percentage of primary-school 
teachers used many reference materials while a greater percentage of 
intermediate-grade teachers used only a single text, (c) each class took 
an average of fewer than two field trips a year, and (d) only one-third 
of the schools offered inservice programs to help the teachers. Seventy-one 
percent of the teachers’ preparation was in physical science; 29 percent, 
in biological science. Kessel (35) found critical requirements of business 
education teachers to be chiefly in the areas of curriculum planning, class- 
room instructional procedures, guidance and attention to individual dif- 
ferences, and maintenance of classroom control. Laws (37) reported that 
the most frequently mentioned needs of home economics teachers in 
Delaware were improved teaching methods and a better understanding 
of family-centered teaching. Cross (18), found that the most common 
problem of secondary-school teachers, when teaching outside their major 
teaching fields, was lack of subject matter background. 


Evaluation of the Professional Program 


The professional program was evaluated most frequently by surveys 
of beginning teachers and student teachers. Major weaknesses reported 
by Miller (51), Thomas (77), Stewart (72), Cable (8), and the NEA 
Research Division (54) were in methods of teaching, pupil control, pro- 
viding for individual differences, pupil motivation, and understanding 
children; these were common for elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers. Lack of academic background was listed as causing little trouble. 

Willard (83) compared her observations of learning experiences with 
reports from teachers, principals, and supervisors, all using the same 
check list of 20 learning experiences. Fifty-three California elementary- 
school teachers were observed twice by the investigator. Teachers indi- 
cated that 16 of the 20 experiences were present in at least 90 percent 
of the classrooms, principals checked seven, and supervisors checked five. 
However, the investigator found no experience present in 90 percent of 
the classrooms. Teachers, principals, and supervisors thought particular 
learning experiences, such as (a) helping children develop self-discipline, 
(b) providing situations in which tools of learning were used for a pur- 
pose, and (c) planning with children, were present in most classrooms, 
but the investigator found these experiences present in 36 percent, 4 per- 
cent, and 15 percent, respectively, of the classrooms. She concluded that 
emphasis in preservice programs should be placed upon firsthand experi- 
ence with children. 

Perhaps observation procedures, when refined, hold promise for re- 
searchers in isolating specific causal factors in teacher success and failure, 
and although costly, can contribute more effectively to the improvement 
of preservice and inservice programs than do opinionnaires and ques- 
tionnaires. Trained observers in the studies of teacher problems referred 
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to above might have found teachers reporting symptoms rather than real 
problems. For example, is discipline or pupil control the problem or a 
symptom of the problem? 

Hoover (31), using two open-end questions: “Subject matter courses 
are ...,” and “Courses in education are . . .,” found that 75 percent 
of the teachers surveyed gave stereotype answers. The implications of 
this study for teacher-education programs are far-reaching. 


Professional Laboratory Experiences 


Some attention was given to professional laboratory experiences in 
professional courses. Gelvin (24) recommended that systematic provision 
be made for professional laboratory experiences in music education 
courses at different age levels to prepare students for student teaching. 
Duff (21), in a three-year program of child study to determine changes 
in student sensitivity to human development principles, used an open-end, 
paired-interview technique preceding and following each of the three 
years. She found consistently significant differences favoring the three- 
year child study program when data collected before the first year were 
compared with data collected following the third year. She recommended 
systematic, direct experiences with children in the professional program. 

Jones (33), using interview and questionnaire with 116 student teach- 
ers, studied the relationship of types of pre-student-teaching experiences 
to success in student teaching. She concluded that the experiences having 
greatest carry-over value in student teaching had one or more of the 
following characteristics: (a) opportunity to assume some responsibility; 
(b) opportunity to assume leadership with groups; (c) opportunity to 
participate in teacher responsibilities; (d) opportunity for guidance, 
preparation, and follow-up of activity; and (e) opportunity to integrate 
theory and practice. Having least carry-over were undirected observations. 
Storm (74) recommended more professional laboratory-school experiences 
for prospective industrial arts teachers as a major factor in contributing 
to success in student teaching. 

This area needs extensive research to obtain evidence concerning (a) 
types of experiences, (b) sequence of experiences, (c) extensive versus 
intensive experiences, (d) participation versus observation, and (e) atti- 
tudes and competencies accruing from the experiences. 


Student Teaching 


Student teaching was studied from several approaches: changes in atti- 
tudes during student teaching, the student-teaching program, selection 
and preparation of supervising teachers, teaching load of college super- 
visors, and use of the campus laboratory school. 

Sandgren and Schmidt (65), using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, found significant changes in desirable attitudes toward teach- 
ing resulting from practical-teaching experiences—most for women ele- 
mentary-school teachers. They also found student teacher ratings by 
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supervising teachers highest for full-time student teachers. Albanese (1) 
interviewed 43 home economics student teachers following student teach- 
ing and classified them as positive, uncertain, or negative in attitudes 
toward teaching. Of the 51 percent judged to be positive, the major de- 
termining factors were wide experiences in school and community, and 
co-operative guidance of the supervising teacher. Research studies de- 
signed to measure change of attitude as related to quality of experience 
and supervision have not been reported. 

Hicks and Walker (29) submitted the most comprehensive description 
of a student-teaching program on a full-time basis. Ohlsen (56) reported 
on differences in types of experiences when shifting from one hour per 
day to six weeks full time. The shift to full time resulted in appreciably 
greater amounts of time spent in (a) teaching, (b) working with individ- 
ual pupils, (c) observing the supervising teacher and other teachers in 
the school, (d) studying the total program, and (e) participating in ex- 
traclass activities. 

Stearns (71) described a 12-week off-campus student-teaching program 
which was combined with two courses, “School and Community” and 
“Curriculum,” taught by the college co-ordinator living in the community 
with the students. Questionnaire returns from 88.4 percent of the 173 
former student teachers in this program and interviews with 47 of the 
respondents indicated that the following experiences had the greatest 
carry-over value, in order of frequency: (a) learning how a group works 
together, (b) developing better self-expression, (c) getting a variety of 
ideas for use in teaching, (e) gaining ability to evaluate one’s work and 
the work of others, (f) using facts in supporting opinion, (g) having 
responsibility, and (h) getting to know colleagues well. The above list 
is unusual in that it encompasses the range of responsibilities of a teacher 
in school and community, not a list of instructional experiences alone as 
is most frequently found. Similar studies should be made in an attempt to 
determine whether or not the above “product” is peculiar to students 
teaching in similar resident centers. 

Stoner (73) surveyed secondary student-teaching programs of member 
institutions of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. From a 7l-percent response, visits to 10 of the institutions, and 
questionnaires from students in the schools visited, he found (a) that 
nearly 55 percent of the schools relied entirely upon public schools for 
student teaching, (b) that success of the off-campus program depended 
heavily on a sympathetic school staff and competent supervising teachers, 
and (c) that full-time student teaching had advantages over periods of 
less than a full day. Weber (81) studied daily logs kept by 15 student 
teachers for a period of 16 weeks to determine the specific and general 
nature of their activities. He found that major activities were related to 
classroom performance and that few experiences were provided in work 
with parent-school relationships, understanding individual children, study 
of community, and relationships between school and community. The 
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median number of hours spent in student teaching the second week was 
41 hours; the time spent gradually decreased to the thirteenth week, 23 
hours; and time increased during the last two weeks to 34 and 32 hours 
respectively. 

The selection and inservice preparation of supervising teachers in condi- 
tions conducive to good student-teaching experiences is a persistent prob- 
lem. Clarke (15) used the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory to aid 
in selecting supervising teachers but concluded that knowing teachers’ 
attitudes, one could not predict their success with confidence although 
such information would be helpful in making student teacher assignments. 
Lingren (40) reported that Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Rhode Island have certification require- 
ments for supervising teachers, but no mention is made of state depart- 
ment approval of school systems as possessing conditions conducive to 
high quality student-teaching experiences. 

Whiting (82), in the Georgia internship program, prepared an ap- 
praisal form to be used by supervising teachers to improve supervisory 
procedures. Merring (49), from a survey of the nature of student teach- 
ing in 31 universities, recommended inservice programs for supervising 
teachers, closer observation by college supervisors, and co-operative efforts 
to improve student teaching in public schools. Richards (62) found that 
supervising teachers had most difficulty in working with student teachers 
in (a) situations involving discipline, (b) extraclass activities, (c) help- 
ing students with motivational activities, and (d) providing for individual 
differences. She also found that supervising teachers did not want help 
from principals or county supervisors. 

Wilson (84) found most student-teacher rating sheets in California to 
be organized around personality and personality characteristics, ability 
as a teacher, and mastery of subject matter, but found wide divergence 
of items under each. No studies were reported which attempted to deter- 
mine procedures effective in contributing to student self-evaluation and 
growth. 

Seagoe (67), in a follow-up of 314 students whose fitness for teaching 
was questioned, found that most remained in teaching but continued to 
be marginal cases—a challenge to guidance in teacher education. Evans 
(22) found, from a survey of 225 member institutions of AACTE, great 
variation in practice; he recommended better criteria to be used in 
equating the load of the college supervisor of student teachers with the 
load of other faculty members. The function of campus laboratory schools 
reported by Perrodin (59) and Bradfield (7) was chiefly student teach- 
ing although there appeared to be a trend toward their use for pre- 
student-teaching experiences as a major function. 


Special Areas in Preservice Education 


Increasing attention was devoted to special education and the education 
of teachers and supervisors in special education. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion publications (44, 45, 46) are illustrative. Haring (26) found that 
increased knowledge about exceptional children obtained through lecture, 
discussion, and films did not materially change student attitudes toward 
them but that direct experience with the children was the crucial factor in 
the desirable attitude change. 

Closed circuit television was studied by Siegel and Macomber (69) 
using large (90-183 enrolled) TV classes, large classes (37-177 enrolled) 
with ordinary instruction, and small classes (30-35 enrolled) with ordi- 
nary instruction; no significant advantage was demonstrated in favor 
of any of the three in the acquisition of subject matter. Also, academic 
ability was not a significant factor. Parsons (58), Herminghaus (28), 
and Lofthouse (41) came to the same conclusions although Lofthouse 
found that 75 percent of the students in TV classes missed the opportunity 
for discussion. McKune proposed specific uses of and benefits from 
educational TV as demonstrated by Iowa State College, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, and the armed forces (55). Kanner (34) gave sug- 
gestions for the research that he believes is needed in solving problems 
concerning the potential values of TV in education and referred to 
developments made by the armed forces in use of TV. The conclusion 
from present research is that certain instructional procedures can be 
used by TV that are not possible otherwise, such as close-up of materials 
and demonstrations, the teaching of large numbers of students, and con- 
centration of the teacher on a narrow range of subject matter (55). 


Graduate Programs 


Graduate programs in teacher education were studied in 10 member 
institutions of the North Central Association by McCulloch (43) who 
found wide diversity of opinion regarding the function of a graduate 
program, the value of the thesis, and the degree that should be awarded. 
He concluded that the fifth year will continue as a graduate program 
with the master’s degree awarded. Cogan (16) and Stabler (70) described 
master-of-arts-in-teaching programs planned for liberal arts graduates 
and emphasized standards for admission and retention in the programs. 
Lamke (36) reviewed the prevalence of and content in graduate courses 
in the methodology of educational research in 117 of the 200 or more 
of the teacher-education institutions offering such a course. The content 
was similar in approximately 45 percent of the courses. He found that 
50 percent required the course and 40 percent offered but did not 
require the course. 


Inservice Education 


The needs for inservice education were emphasized in studies isolating 
teacher strengths and weaknesses as judged by themselves and others. 
Teachers and their principals and supervisors identified the types of 
inservice programs they believed to be most helpful whether provided 
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by the public school systems or by colleges and reported evaluations of 
such services. 

Inservice programs are assumed by teachers as an extra load; no 
consideration is usually given to load adjustment in relation to nature 
of or involvement in inservice programs. Mead (47) pointed to load as a 
special problem in inservice programs. It is possible that tremendous 
sums are expended for inservice programs, while returns in terms of 
improved instruction are relatively small. There is one incentive not 
frequently mentioned but which no doubt contributes to the popularity 
of inservice programs involving credit; teachers need credit to become 
eligible for higher salaries. 

Daines (19) found major needs of elementary-school teachers in Idaho 
to be in helping slow learners; helping fast learners; understanding 
needs of children with behavior problems; developing skills for independ- 
ent work at different reading levels; and developing feelings of con- 
fidence, security, and belongingness in children. 


Miller (50) found that economics teachers who had taught 14 or more 
years without additional formal preparation were least well prepared in 
technical terminology and generalizations, especially those peculiar to 
newer economic interpretations. 

Willard (83) found discrepancies between learning experiences thought 
to be provided by teachers, principals, and supervisors. She recommended 
that schools make arrangements for all concerned to observe and discuss 
learning experience demonstrations as a means of developing common 
understandings of the nature and quantity of learning experiences. She 
also emphasized the necessity for effective leadership in such procedures. 
Tower (79) found from a survey of teachers, principals, and consultants 
in Indianapolis that the individual conferences with consultants, regular 
consultant help, group meetings on common problems, the Indianapolis 
course of study, and a handbook for beginning teachers were rated most 
helpful by all groups as inservice procedures. Cappa and Van Meter (10) 
reported small-group meetings, bulletins, classroom visits, conferences 
with principals and consultants, demonstration lessons, intervisitation, and 
institutes most helpful in the order listed. Lerner (39) found orientation 
sessions, preschool workshops, small-group discussions, and summer work- 
shops on the job most successful in helping teachers with previous spe- 
cialized training in their work with mentally retarded children in state 
institutions in the United States and Canada. 

Zulauf (86) reported that beginning teachers obtained little help from 
principals; they endorsed a planned follow-up program by the college. 
Mead (47) discovered that more than half of the elementary-school 
teachers surveyed in Nevada were teaching in buildings without pro- 
fessional libraries. He reported, also, that the elementary-school teachers 
endorsed systematic follow-up by the university. Petersen (60) reported 
lack of time and inconvenience of travel as major obstacles, and salary 
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increments and meeting certification requirements as major stimulants in 
inservice participation, chiefly extension classes and correspondence 
courses. Wilson (85), in a survey of 40 school systems and 29 teacher- 
education institutions, concluded that through inservice programs the 
public schools reporting were doing more about preparing teachers to 
work with gifted children than were the colleges. Becker and Volle (5) 
from a sampling of 22 teachers of mentally handicapped children reported 
that the teachers wanted more services than could be supplied by the 
psychological services from the Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction. Lundstrom (42), evaluating preschool workshops for teachers 
in 20 Nebraska public schools, found that discussion groups concerned 
with school problems were considered most helpful. Teachers reported that 
the workshops directly influenced their teaching and that the major 
weakness was lack of systematic follow-through during the year. O'Reilly 
(57) reported that action research procedures using 56 home economics 
teachers in one city showed greatest value in contributing to teacher 
growth as a professional person in school and community. 

Major problems regarding inservice education are encountered by small 
school systems where professional libraries and specially prepared per- 
sonnel are not readily available. Research has not been reported which 
was designed to determine the actual effectiveness of particular inservice 


procedures in improving teacher competence other than by statement of the 
teacher. 


Needed Research 


Research reported has but rarely focused upon isolating and attempting 
to determine the relative value of course content, methods of instruction, 
direct experiences with children and youth, and inservice procedures as 
related to the improvement of instruction in public education; or broadly, 
as related to assisting the teacher to assume his role in society. Researchers 
could well attempt to determine (a) the degree to which teachers are 
professional people rather than technicians and (b) how highly pro- 
fessional teachers can be prepared. The co-operative research sponsored 
and partially financed by the U.S. Office of Education under Public Law 
531 has the potential of providing tremendous impetus to institutional 
self-appraisal of teacher-education programs (66). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Employment Practices and Working Conditions in the 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


LUTHER E. BRADFIELD and TROY W. EDWARDS 


The literature reviewed in this chapter is concerned with employment 
practices and working conditions for teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools. This report is a review of research and interpretation 
of statistical data; it sketches the implications of such data as they re- 
flect stability or change in the employment practices and working condi- 
tions in the elementary and secondary schools. The remuneration of 
teachers is more extensively reported on in Chapters V and VI. 


Employment Practices in the 
Elementary Schools 


A difference in opinion exists between teachers and administrators on 
some employment practices. Bowman (12) compared teachers’ opinions 
on personnel administration practices in Oregon and found a wide range 
of opinion expressed both by teachers and by administrators on many 
practices. 

Several studies of current employment practices were reported. The 
School Executive (63) secured descriptions of policies and procedures 
regarding personnel selection, employment practices, and orientation of 
new teachers in six widely scattered areas of the country. A committee of 
the Iowa State Education Association (31) studied administrative 
practices in use in the state and offered suggestions for democratic school 
administration. Recommendations were made as to responsibilities of 
teachers, school board members, administrators, and placement officers 
with respect to employment practices and relationships. 

A number of studies examined selection and placement of teaching 
personnel and orientation of new teachers. Proper placement of teachers 
was considered an important factor in teacher morale and, therefore, 
closely related to effective instruction. The American Association of 
School Administrators (2) listed factors that contribute directly to in- 
structional improvement. The importance of clear personnel policies re- 
lating to selection and assignment of teachers was considered. In its 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook (4) the Association emphasized the value of teacher 
personnel procedures which are consistent with sound psychological and 
philosophical principles, including employee participation in policy 
formulation and respect for the personality of the employee. Practices for 
more efficient personnel selection, assignment, and orientation were rec- 
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ommended. Reynard (56) studied factors that influence beginning teachers 
when they select their first teaching positions; he identified certain clues 
for selection and employment of teachers which could be beneficial to 
school personnel. In a local study of teacher procurement policies, Smith 
(67) reported that representatives of government and business personnel 
departments were called in for conferences. As a result certain educational 
hazards were eliminated during the employment period, and greater con- 
fidence was manifested among the people employed. An investigation was 
made by Rocchio and Kearney (59) of the relationship between the num- 
ber of years of college education obtained and Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory scores of a group of elementary-school teachers. Results of the 
study point to the value of higher levels of education. Bartels (6) reported 
the results of a nationwide study of beginning teachers’ views as to why 
they chose their initial location and what orientation procedures were 
helpful to them. The nature of the personal relationships and understand- 
ing exhibited by the employer were regarded as major concerns to begin- 
ning teachers. Ogden (51) listed some personnel practices which had 
proved successful in attracting and retaining good teachers although 
these suggestions were derived from only a single school district. 


Employment Practices in the 
Secondary Schools 


Employment practices for high-school teachers continued to be an 
important topic in publications, at educational conventions, and in ex- 
perimentation. Wandt and Aikman (73) stated that the practice of hiring 
teachers for positions outside their major teaching areas, or even for 
junior high-school assignments when they are prepared to teach at the 
secondary level, may create distasteful and unpleasant working situations. 
Employment practices seemed to vary from those of the nondiscriminating 
high-school superintendent whose only requisite for employment was that 
the teacher be alive (15) to those of the more demanding administrator 
who, even in the face of teacher shortages (27), insisted on maintaining 
a highly selective procedure and (61) who was interested in whether 
there was satisfaction on the part of both employer and employee. 

Hale (27) reported that employment practices are most difficult to 
identify and define because educators cannot agree on what qualities are 
essential to teaching. It was suggested by Critser (22) that scientific 
investigation is preferred to subjective judgment when selecting prospec- 
tive teachers; however, a pessimistic note was injected with the assertion 
that it would be many years before accurate scientific measures of teach- 
ing potentialities and growth are devised and generally accepted by edu- 
cators. Hale’s study (27) concluded that the objective factors considered 
essential in employing teachers included general mental ability, interest, 
and personality. Berry (9) stated that the interview, although not infal- 
lible, was still, when properly used, considered an important method in 
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teacher personnel selection. Hilfiker (28), reporting on how a teacher 
should be hired, expressed the belief that many administrators invite 
candidates to come for interviews but fail to inform them of the qualifi- 
cations essential for the position. 

For many years the accepted practice in employing teachers was in- 
dividual bargaining (46). Too frequently this practice reflected the at- 
titude of the employer that as little should be paid as would permit the 
continued operation of a school. Armstrong (5) reported that the finan- 
cial and educational standards for teachers were determined by the state 
departments of education or legislative bodies. Roller (61) described a 
rather detailed employment procedure in Kansas City which utilized the 
talents of all staff members. Interview committees were appointed with a 
dual function of interviewing the candidate and being interviewed by the 
potential employee. The vote of the interviewing panel was upheld even 
if the administration was in disagreement. 

A survey by Nation’s Schools (43) indicated that 86 percent of an 
unspecified number of school administrators polled opposed a policy 
prohibiting employment of husband and wife or close relatives in the 
same school system. Only 7 percent of those polled indicated that a 
nepotism policy existed on the board statutes. Seventy percent of the 
administrators expressed the opinion that whatever the policy regarding 
nepotism it should apply to nonteaching as well as teaching personnel. 
Employment policies concerning nepotism showed little consistency in 
practice or policy. The administrator usually exerts an influence where 
employment policies are concerned, but Garber (26) reiterated the fact 
that the power to employ or discharge school teachers is vested in the 
school board in most states and this power cannot be safely delegated. 
Roach (58) pointed out that the teacher employment problem creates 
fewer legal involvements between school boards and teachers than do 
dismissal problems. 

Stinnett (68) observed that there seems to be a trend toward nation- 
wide reciprocity in teacher certification; the trend will probably continue 
as long as the critical teacher shortage exists. The 1955 Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report (49) presented a statistical analysis showing that 
only 56 percent of potential high-school teachers graduated in 1955 ac- 
cepted jobs in teaching. Between 1950 and 1954 (69, 72) the annual pro- 
duction of high-school teachers declined 42 percent. Reynard, Vesey, and 
Brown (57) in an Ohio State University study found that approximately 
35 percent of the 1954 college of education graduates were not available 
for teaching positions. Present projected student enrollments in secondary 
schools (69, 72) show an increase of approximately 3 percent annually 
through 1965, or from 7 million in 1954 to 12 million in 1965. If we 
may assume that scarcity increases value, teachers by 1965 should be 
both scarce and valuable. 

The study of employment practices cannot avoid the financial aspect 
when, according to Yeager (77), teaching is in reality a part-time profes- 
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sion. Low teacher-salary levels seem to encourage out-of-school employ- 
ment. A survey report (50) confirmed Yeager’s assertion when it dis- 
closed that the typical man teacher received 86 percent of his income from 
teaching. The typical woman teacher received 95.3 percent of her income 
from teaching. Montgomery (41) cited instances where efforts were made 
to work out exchange programs between industry and education in an 
attempt to furnish employment for teachers during the summer months. 
As a result of this experience, industry expressed the opinion that teachers 
were generally in need of extra money during the summer months and 
were willing to work for it—“a little.” Industry showed no real interest 
in part-time summer employees; therefore, to avoid a part-time teaching 
profession, teachers frequently accepted full-time employment in industry. 
Shellhammer (65) stated that a re-evaluation of employment practices 
to provide 12 months’ employment with a realistic teaching load might 
decrease the appeal of industrial jobs. Yeager (77) reported that an in- 
adequate nine- or 10-months’ salary spread over a 12-month period will 
not make the teaching profession any more appealing. 

Salyer (62) found that contrary to past practices few schools require 
previous teaching experience as a qualification for appointment to a 
teaching position. Even with this no-experience clause, Clark (18) ex- 
pressed the opinion that teaching salaries have little in them to attract 
men and women with talent into the teaching profession. 

There seems to persist in the discussions and studies concerning teacher 
employment two diametrically opposed concepts: (a) The avalanche of 
oncoming high-school students is so certain and the teacher shortage so 
evident that the employment machinery in our schools is willing in despera- 
tion to employ any available person who indicates a willingness to teach. 
(b) Every teacher should be adequately prepared, and the qualifications 
for teaching should be increased to include a proposed “fifth-year” pre- 
paratory program to insure a greater professional competence (35). Em- 
ployment practices nevertheless will be governed by supply and demand 
as well as the school of thought to which the employing agencies sub- 


scribe. 


Working Conditions in the 
Elementary Schools 


The problem of providing suitable working conditions for teachers 
has been given more recognition in recent years. An increasing effort has 
been made to attract and retain good teachers. 

A very close relationship exists between teacher morale and working 
conditions. Several research workers reported on factors related to the 
living-working conditions and their influence upon teacher happiness and 
quality of work. Hounchell (29) examined living-working conditions of 
teachers and found the conditions varying widely. He concluded that 
happy living conditions pay off in terms of quality of work performed 
since poor living conditions constitute a serious handicap. Roesch (60) 
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studied teachers’ cost-of-living in Grand Rapids; he concluded that failure 
on the part of school board members to act on cost-of-living requirements 
could mean further exclusion of competent teaching personnel. Hunter’s 
investigation (30) sought to obtain favorable and unfavorable reactions 
of teachers toward school and living-working conditions in New Orleans. 
Evidence secured from these teachers suggested that co-operative working 
relationships between teachers and administrative leaders had improved 
but more improvement was needed. The study pointed out that teacher 
morale was influenced by many factors and many share the responsibility 
for good morale. Prewett (54) studied barriers to good teaching cited 
by over 400 teachers. These barriers were found to exist in the classroom, 
within the school as a whole, and in the community. 

Several studies were designed to throw light on sources, other than 
salary, of satisfaction and dissatisfaction among teachers. Jewett (32) 
surveyed the working conditions that caused the more able teachers to 
be dissatisfied. Teachers indicated they were disillusioned because they 
were blocked in realizing their purpose in the schools and, therefore, 
unable to do a significant job of teaching. Redefer (55) explored teacher 
morale and quality of education and found some significant relationships. 
Bidwell (11) studied the effect upon teacher satisfaction of administrative 
behavior with which teachers agree and disagree. Moyer (42) and Sharma 
(64) considered the nature of administrative leadership and its relation- 
ship to teacher satisfaction. Moyer was concerned with the extent of 
teachers’ agreement on their attitudes toward the principal and the effect 
upon their feelings of satisfaction with teaching. Sharma gave attention 
to expectations of teachers regarding decision-making practices in their 
schools. A review by Wright and Bettelheim (76) brought out some of 
the conditions that make teaching a stimulating and satisfying occupa- 
tion, including the enjoyment of personal rewards. Bidwell (10) also 
summarized studies related to administration and teacher satisfaction. 
He considered the investigation of administrative practices affecting the 
satisfaction of teachers important because effective teaching requires 
a feeling of satisfaction and positive identification with the school. 

Attention was given to the problem of teacher turnover by Conville and 
Anderson (20), McLaughlin and Nicholson (38), Mason (39), and 
Moffitt (40). General conditions under which teachers worked and other 
factors pertinent in determining why teachers left teaching were con- 
sidered in these studies. Some of the reasons found by Conville and 
Anderson were (a) inadequate salaries, (b) marriage, (c) too many duties 
other than classroom teaching, (d) large and overcrowded classrooms, 
(e) lack of equipment and teaching materials, (f) problems in discipline, 
(g) unhappy teacher relations, and (h) inadequate supervisory assistance. 
McLaughlin and Nicholson (38) studied a group of California teachers in 
an effort to determine why they quit teaching. The four most frequently 
mentioned causes were (a) clerical work, (b) supervisory duties at school, 
(c) inadequate salary, and (d) too many meetings. Mason’s questionnaire 
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survey of teacher qualifications (39), economic status, job satisfaction, 
and working conditions of beginning teachers showed a very large teacher 
turnover. Approximately 10 percent of the first-year teachers from all 
states in the nation and all sizes of schools were included in the study. 

.» Results of the study reported by Moffitt (40) indicated that teachers want 
the same things as do other workers: good salary, security, promotion, 
interesting and stimulating work, and loyalty from associates. Teachers’ 
most important desires included (a) more and better equipment, (b) 
fewer children per classroom, and (c) better working conditions. 

Some recent studies sought to obtain data relative to teaching load and 
free time of teachers. McAulay (37) reported an interview study to deter- 
mine the number of hours of professional work in the week of the average 
elementary-school teacher. The workweek of a selected group of teachers 
in a particular locality in grades 1-9 compared favorably with that in other 
vocations. A study conducted to give elementary-school teachers an oppor- 
tunity to tell of their teaching load was reported by King (33). Suggestions 
were made for reducing teaching load. It was concluded that teachers 
would be more effective and happier if teaching loads were reduced. 
Christensen (16) studied teacher work load; he critica!ly examined the 
employment of teachers’ time. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association (48) summarized research on teacher load and 
pointed to continued efforts for smaller classes, more time for planning, 
freedom from unnecessary tensions, and relief from clerical duties. 

The American Association of School Administrators (3) stated some 
factors and conditions which hamper teacher effectiveness. These included 
(a) too many pupils, (b) long hours, (c) too many extraclass responsi- 
bilities, (d) inadequate facilities, and (e) general lack of satisfaction with 
the teaching assignment. A survey to determine opinions and practices 
on released time for teachers was reported by McAulay (36). Teachers 
and principals of 31 elementary schools were interviewed. Disagreement 
was found between teachers and principals concerning the meaning, use, 
and organization of released time. Teachers expressed a desire for 15 
minutes of freedom in the middle of the morning, but certain problems 
were posed as to how this free time could be arranged. A nationwide 
sampling of superintendents’ opinions concerning rest breaks for teachers 
was obtained by the Nation’s Schools (44). Administrators expressed a 
desire for at least one break in the morning and one in the afternoon for 
full-time teachers. Arranging for a responsible person to take over super- 
vision of the class was a problem to be worked out. Tillman (70) found 
a number of such practices in current use. A survey was made of 313 
elementary schools in an attempt to identify ways in which faculty groups 
were working to provide free time for teachers in order to release them 
for individual and group work and for relaxation. 

Other phases of teacher welfare relevant to working conditions were 
studied. The Research Division of the National Education Association 
(47) reviewed studies it had made relative to sick leave for teachers, as 
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well as state laws enacted and efforts by other organizations to promote 
better sick leave policies. Claywell (19) reviewed the National Education 
Association credit union movement and pointed to the nationwide interest 
in this means of teacher welfare. Waterman (74) summarized provisions 
for teacher leaves of absence in the state of New York during 1957. 
Some improvements were noted in personal illness provisions and other 
paid leaves since the last survey was made in 1955. 

Problems encountered by new teachers and the nature of the super- 
visory assistance given teachers are considerations basic to working con- 
ditions in the school. Tower (71), Cable (13), and the Research Division 
of the National Education Association (45) studied the problems of begin- 
ning teachers. Tower classified the problems of beginning teachers in the 
Indianapolis public schools into six major areas. It was recommended 
that administrative personnel and responsible supervisory leaders be alert 
to problems of beginning teachers and provide the necessary orientation 
and working conditions to help meet their difficulties. Cable found that 
locality had little bearing on the nature of the problems of new teachers. 
A majority of the problems of beginning teachers were associated with 
orientation. The nationwide study of first-year teachers conducted by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association (45) sought 
to ascertain (a) factors on personal and professional traits and charac- 
teristics, (b) certain implications that the first year of teaching may have 
on the teacher shortage, (c) the nature and extent of social and economic 
problems of beginning teachers, and (d) factors that lead to an early 
withdrawal from teaching. 

The nature and effects of supervisory activities were surveyed by Silver- 
man (66), Benjamin (8), and Cappa and Van Meter (14). Silverman 
attempted to identify personal characteristics and daily activities of a 
group of elementary-school principals. These were found to be strong 
factors in influencing teacher morale. Benjamin (8) analyzed data col- 
lected from 50 elementary-school principals and 50 elementary-school 
teachers to provide examples of effective and ineffective supervisory be- 
havior of elementary-school principals. These incidents were presumed 
to have made the difference between success and failure as principals tried 
to give necessary assistance to teachers. A concern with how to stimulate 
teachers to improve their teaching motivated Cappa and Van Meter (14) 
to study helpful supervisory procedures as indicated by a group of ele- 
mentary-school teachers of the school system in Santa Barbara, California. 
The findings of these studies offer possible clues for more effective ad- 
ministrative and supervisory assistance to improve working conditions. 


Working Conditions in the 
Secondary Schools 
Working conditions for secondary-school teachers vary widely from 
place to place. This variation is frequently affected by such factors as 
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(a) size of the school; (b) characteristics of pupil and teacher population; 
(c) social and economic mores of the community; (d) local, state, and 
national attitudes toward the teaching profession; and (e) the general 
esprit de corps existing within a given school system. 

Moffitt (40), describing working conditions in terms of physical and 
mental needs, stated that the public is responsible for salary, security, 
and promotions; the school administration is responsible for equipment, 
class size, and general working conditions; and teaching colleagues must 
supply appreciations, a feeling of belonging, and sympathetic and intel- 
ligent supervisory assistance. Wandt and Aikman (73) listed four condi- 
tions most sought by prospective teachers as follows: (a) teaching one 
particular grade level, (b) a new physical plant with adequate supplies, 
(c) pupils of average or superior intelligence who present no behavior 
problems, and (d) students from homes of at least average socioeconomic 
level. It was noted that teachers seeking the conditions described above 
should probably explore fields of employment other than teaching. 

Kinnick (34) pointed to the fact that a teacher’s working day is never 
a neat six- or seven-hour package. Douglass (24) and Patrick (52) joined 
Kinnick in emphasizing that the actual time on the job is but the begin- 
ning of a professional teacher’s workday. Student conferences before and 
after school, lesson planning, grading papers, professional meetings, parent 
and pupil telephone calls, letters of recommendation, job placement, and 
attempts to keep up with current professional writing and thought extend 
the teacher’s workday into an unbelievable 14- to 15-hour day. Douglass 
(24) insisted that there is a steady increase in the demands upon the time 
and energy of secondary-school teachers. The expansion of co-curricular 
activities, the increased participation of teachers in counseling, greater 
participation by teachers in the over-all educational planning, increased 
time needed to deal with individual learning, involvement in community 
activities, a trend toward democratic participation of teachers in estab- 
lishing policy, and developing curriculums combine to create emotional 
and physical tensions for the secondary-school teachers. Shellhammer 
(65) found that the size of the school as well as the subject taught affected 
the length of the teacher’s workweek. Beck (7) stated that working con- 
ditions in the secondary schools are not encouraging persons to enter the 
teaching profession. 

Fleming (25) pointed out that the high-circulation newspapers and 
magazines may have a definite and direct ‘effect upon the working con- 
ditions for secondary-school teachers. Salyer (62) reported that in the 
effort to increase teaching salaries the plight of the teacher has been so 
well publicized that many potential young teachers are choosing careers 
other than teaching. Fleming (25) also found that newspapers in 1931 
devoted 123 column inches to favorable reports on education, compared 
with 27 column inches of adverse news during the same period of time. 
In 1941 the picture changed to 59 column inches of favorable compared 
with 51 column inches of unfavorable news. By 1951 the study showed 
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59 column inches “for” and 71 column inches “against” the educational 
program. Much of the adverse material came from detrimental pronounce- 
ments by educators themselves. Copeland (21) maintained that it is easy 
to find fault but quite another matter to suggest solutions. Davis (23) 
reported that many destructive and unwarranted assaults on schools, 
methods of teaching, textbooks, teachers, professional organizations, and 
other aspects of education are left unchallenged. Copeland (21) expressed 
the opinion that criticisms should not be allowed to go unchallenged unless 
they are constructive and based on fact. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (48) 
found that while many groups have established 40-hour weeks, teachers’ 
workweeks have increased to approximately 48 hours. The NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards issued a policy 
declaration including recommendations for (a) classes of 25; (b) assign- 
ments of teachers to their fields of competence; (c) free time for planning, 
lunch, and rest; (d) a reasonable distribution of extracurricular assign- 
ments; and (e) allowance of time for inservice education. 

Clark (17) reported that although teachers’ salaries were still low 
compared with other salaries, it was somewhat encouraging to observe 
an upward trend in the relative position of the teacher’s buying power. 

Roesch’s Michigan study (60) revealed that community pressures con- 
cerning wearing apparel of teachers exerted enough force to cause teachers 
to spend more on new clothes and cleaning and repair of clothes than is 
normally expected of middle-class groups. Phillips (53) found that al- 
though Indiana high-school students had little desire to exert rigid com- 
munity controls over the personal lives of teachers, there were rather wide 
differences of opinion expressed by students from various social classes. 
The Research Division of the National Education Association (46) re- 
ported that few communities in the United States place rigid personal be- 
havior limitations on teachers. Slightly under two-thirds of the teachers 
questioned in this report indicated there were no restrictions placed upon 
their personal lives. Approximately one-third indicated slight but not 
serious restrictions. Slightly over 2 percent reported restrictions which 
they classed as serious, and these were teachers living in communities of 
5000 or less population. It would appear that the social environment of 
the occupational group determines to a large degree the roles assigned 
to the teacher. Salyer (62) reported that in many high-school systems 
working conditions were excellent for teachers. The buildings and equip- 
ment were adequate, teaching loads provided time to plan and work with 
students, adequate instructional materials were provided, and extraclass 
activities were distributed among faculty members to ease the burden 
on any one teacher. At the same time there were schools where teachers 
were overworked and working conditions were far from desirable. 

The school administrator must maintain some flexibility in making 
teaching assignments. Nevertheless, during the employment processes the 
teacher must be informed, as precisely as possible, concerning the out-of- 
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class assignments and the other aspects of his teaching position (75). A 
few basic principles should be kept in mind in assigning newly appointed 
teachers (1): (a) A teacher’s preference should be respected whenever 
this is feasible. (b) Whenever possible, lighter loads should be reserved 
for the beginning teachers. (c) The teacher should be given a statement 
of minimum expectations. (d) New teachers should be informed about 
the school system and its policies, the curriculum, and the community. 
(e) The beginning teacher should be assisted in a feeling of belonging. 
(f) A constant flow of information should be directed to the teachers, 
especially the newly employed teachers. 

With the rapidly mounting enrollments in high schools and the apparent 
decline in teacher supply, it would seem logical to expect an increase in the 
future workweek and the responsibilities of teachers if all children are to 
be offered educational opportunities in the secondary school. 
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CHAPTER V 


Teacher Personnel Problems in Junior and 


Senior Colleges and Universities 


NEAL B. HOUSTON and JAMES G. UMSTATTD 


Noive-rentus of the articles on college teaching personnel written during 
1955-57 were almost entirely discursive. Some relatively neglected areas 
of research are highly important, for example, academic freedom. 

Researches are here reported under preparation and certification, sup- 
ply and demand, rank, promotion and tenure, rating, salaries, academic 
freedom, and retirement. 


Bibliography 


The most nearly complete bibliography in the field of college teaching 
personnel and related areas was produced by Eells (15). It covered the 
period from January 1945 to December 31, 1956, and contained at least 
1900 significant articles. The annotations in the main were skeletal rather 
than factual. 


Preparation and Certification 


Junior-college teachers became better prepared in the last 25 years, 
according to Colvert (7), for three reasons: a 50-percent increase in 
graduate degrees, summer-school attendance by faculty members from 
80 percent of the junior colleges, and inservice programs of several types 
in more than one-half of the 325 junior colleges reporting. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (29) 
reported an increase in doctorates conferred from the low of 1966 in 1946 
to 8996 in 1954; but Maul (24), in a sample of 829 full-time college 
teachers, found that 31 percent of new full-time college teachers in 1953- 
54 held doctorates, whereas only 23 percent of the 1956-57 group held 
that degree. In 1953-54, 18 percent of the newly employed full-time col- 
lege teachers entered service without at least the master’s degree; the 
figure had risen to 23 percent in 1956-57. 

The same report raised questions about the doctor’s degree as a prep- 
aration for college teaching and about the new recipients’ interest in 
teaching. Another NEA Research Division study (28) suggested the need 
for defining competencies for the various fields and a better co-ordination 
between fields of training and areas of need. Maul (24) found that among 
the recipients of doctorates in 117 of the 146 institutions which conferred 
degrees in 1954-55, only 57 percent entered educational service. He re- 
ferred to the need for a study of the competence of college teachers for 
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the teaching assignments they undertake. Diekhoff (12) reported the need 
for interdepartmental training for the doctorate. 

No definitive study was found on certification. An NEA Research 
Division report (28) did state that just over one-half of the new college 
teachers in 68 percent of institutions of all types came directly from 
graduate schools. Of the total, 22 percent came from other educational 
work, but the proportion from public high schools and therefore with 
certificates was not recorded. Separate studies for junior and senior in- 
stitutions on this point are needed. The state regulations in 11 states, 


according to Colvert and Heyl (10) required certificates of junior-college 
teachers. 


Supply and Demand of College Teachers 


The report cited above (28) stated that 48 percent of new college teach- 
ers came from sources other than graduate schools. In the group of new 
teachers studied by Maul (26) the percentage of women was 3 points 
greater than their percentage in older college staffs. Of each 10 in this 
total group, three had doctorates, two were between the master’s and the 
doctor’s degrees, three held master’s only, and two had no master’s. 

Of all college teachers, 11 percent were in the social sciences, while 
12 percent of the doctorate degrees were conferred in those fields (26). 
The discrepancy was greater in education: 8 percent of the faculty and 
15 percent of the degrees granted. Elsewhere Maul points out other gaps 
(22). The NEA Research Division survey (28) sought to define areas 
of need, preparation, new sources, inservice upgrading, and the role of 
part-time teachers. 

The NEA Research Division (29) reported on the training of 58,719 
college teachers in 637 institutions in 1953-54. Forty percent held the 
doctor’s degree, 21 percent had the master’s degree plus one year, 28 
percent had only the master’s degree, and 11 percent had less than the 
master’s degree. Elsewhere (5:157) it was predicted that by 1970 the 
percentage of doctorates on college staffs would fall to 20. Using these 
figures as the base for comparison, the NEA Research Division (28) 
under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education reported 
that of 8308 new staff members in 1956-57 who had not taught in college 
the preceding year, 23 percent held doctor’s degrees and 23 percent had 
less than a master’s degree. A comparable group in 1953-54 included 31 
percent with doctor’s degrees and 18 percent with less than master’s de- 
grees. A distribution by 21 fields revealed decreases in the proportion of 
doctor’s degrees in 11 fields, increases in eight fields, and no change in 
two fields between 1953-54 and 1956-57 (28). 

Soltow (34) predicted that between 1956 and 1966, college enrollments 
and therefore staff needs will increase 70 percent and that by 1975 there 


will be in college three additional persons for every four in college in 
1956. 
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Maul (23) reported a slight decrease in doctorates granted (8996 in 
1954 and 8840 in 1955) ; he warned that the greatest shortage of teachers 
was shifting from the elementary school to the college (21). The NEA 
Research Division (28) reported 1196 unfilled positions in 1955-56 or 
1956-57, of which there were 226 in engineering and 225 in the physical 
sciences. 

The low points in number of degrees granted since 1938 (28) were 
1944 for bachelor’s, with 126,000; 1944 for master’s with 13,400 (1945 
was not shown); and 1946 for doctor’s with 1970. The numbers increased 
to peaks of 434,000 for bachelor’s in 1950, 65,100 for master’s in 1951, 
and nearly 9000 for doctor’s in 1954. In 1956, the corresponding numbers 
of degrees were 311,000, 59,200, and 8820. Increases since 1944 were 
greater for men than for women although the increase for women receiv- 
ing doctorates mounted each biennium from 420 in 1944 to 890 in 1956. 


Rank, Promotion, and Tenure 


Maul (25) reported that of the faculty members in 1953-54 in all 
types of degree-granting institutions, 27 percent were professors, 22 per- 
cent were associate professors, 30 percent were assistant professors, and 
21 percent were instructors. Wright (37) reported lack of a system of 
ranks in junior colleges in 1956 and named the lack as a cause for 
difficulty in recruitment. 

Maul (25) stated that the chief bases for promotion were evidence of 
exceptional skill in teaching and graduate study. He found no majority 
practice related to tenure but indicated that 43 percent of the institutions 
in the nationwide study required three years of service before granting 
tenure. The Eastern Sociological Society (13), in its survey of opinion 
of scholars, reported competence as their preferred criterion for promotion 
and tenure. 


Rating the College Teacher 


No studies of wide scope were available on rating. 

Maslow and Zimmerman (20) found that colleagues in one large muni- 
cipal university tended to equate good teaching with creativeness, while 
students tended to equate good teaching with good personality; a cor- 
relation of .69 was found between faculty ratings and student ratings of 
the faculty members. Yourglich (38), at a Pacific Northwest university, 
found a correlation of .59 between teachers’ and undergraduate students’ 
concepts of the ideal teacher. Freshmen’s concepts of the ideal teacher 
correlated least with teachers’, .42. The coefficients were .64 for soph- 
omores, .61 for juniors, and .57 for seniors. The study (38) also com- 
pared concepts of teachers and students as to the ideal student. The result- 
ing coefficients reflected higher agreement than that reported above; the 
coefficients for the four classes, in order, were .81, .83, .87, and .90. That 
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for the total group of students and teachers was .89. Teacher traits that 
rated highest among the 19 listed both by teachers and by students, in 
order of frequency of mention, were integrity, maturity, ability to com- 
municate, understanding, and academic background. Top among student 
traits on the same basis were intelligence, diligence, integrity, maturity, 
and co-operativeness. 

Lovell and Haner (19) developed a forced-choice type of rating scale 
for the rating of teachers by students from 107 traits mentioned in essays 
on their worst teachers and in essays on their best teachers by 100 Grin- 
nell seniors. A coefficient of reliability of .89 resulted from a test-retest 
check, and one of .88 resulted from the split-half procedure. Coefficients 
of .98 were obtained for both preference and discrimination. 


Salaries of College Teachers 


The NEA Research Division (27) reported for 989 degree-granting 
institutions of all types, or 64 percent of those invited to contribute. 
Median salaries in 1955-56 for nine months were $7076 for professors, 
$5731 for associate professors, $4921 for assistant professors, $4087 for 
instructors, and $5243 for all teaching ranks combined. By type of in- 
stitution the medians on the same basis as above were $5649 for state 
universities, $5585 for nonpublic universities, $6435 for municipal uni- 
versities, $5458 for land-grant colleges, $4992 for state colleges, and 
$5401 for teachers colleges. Junior-college medians in 1955-56 on a 
nine-month basis were $5470 for the public, $3613 for the nonpublic, and 
$5127 for all 530 junior colleges included. 

Medians by region were $5758 for the Far West, $5481 for the Middle 
Atlantic, $5456 for the Middle states, $5417 for New England, $4920 for 
the Southwest, $4900 for the Northwest, and $4799 for the Southeast. 

The median percent of salary increase over 1954-55 reported for 672 
of the same institutions was 6 (27). Increases of 20 percent or more 
were given in 2 percent of the institutions. 

Pattillo and Pfnister (30) found that salary relationships between ranks 
change more slowly than salaries and warned that competition for staff 
will increase with the shortage. 

The American Association of University Professors (1, 2) reported a 
Ford Foundation grant of $260 million to 615 privately supported colleges 
and on the basis of its analysis for 41 institutions selected from this group, 
stated that an increase of 26 percent would be needed to remedy the de- 
terioration of income in relation to purchasing power suffered by college 
teachers. 

According 'to Harris (16), even if salaries were increased 95 percent 
by 1967, faculty members would have lost $2 billion since 1940 by the 
failure of salaries to keep up with the cost of living. In stable dollars, 
Harris pointed out, pay decreased 20 percent between 1940 and 1950; 
tuition has increasingly become a bargain since 1890. Soltow (34) re- 
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ported that while prices increased 92 percent since 1939, college teachers’ 
salaries increased in private institutions 53 percent for professors and 85 
percent for instructors; and in six state universities, 88 percent for pro- 
fessors and 107 percent for instructors. 

Between 1939 and 1955 (32, 34) per-capita income in the United 
States increased 234 percent in general and 254 percent for lawyers, 
dentists, and physicians. Hutchisson (17) reported Ruml’s suggestion that 
tuition be increased to provide for adequate college salaries and recom- 
mended a formula by which the discrepancies in salary might be corrected 
by this and other means. 

In his analysis of 32 kinds of fringe benefits, Serbein (33) found no 
institution among the 49 studied that had more than 22 of the benefits or 
any with fewer than eight. All but one had retirement programs. 

Colvert (8, 9) had returns from 61 percent of the public junior colleges 
and 46 percent of the private junior colleges. Median nine-month salaries 
for the public junior colleges ranged from $4485 in the South to $6423 
in the West, and for the private from $2870 in the West to $4880 in the 
Northwest. Between 1941-42 and 1956-57 the median salaries increased 
in these junior colleges from $2395 to $5405 for the public and from 
$1587 to $3765 for the private. 


Academic Freedom 


The American Civil Liberties Union (4) set forth desirable procedures 
to be used in academic freedom cases to insure justice based on order. 

Significant conclusions of the AAUP report (3) were that it is a mis- 
conceived notion of public relations resulting from public pressure that 
has led administrators to interrogate faculties, and that an educational 
system is unacceptable when it subjects faculties to the irresponsible push 
and pull of contemporary controversies. 

Tuttle’s poll (36) of 147 faculty members in Western colleges found 
that 90 percent insisted on freedom of thought and speech and that 10 
percent recognized there must be curbs. 

Landis (18) presented an analysis of ethical standards in 13 other pro- 
fessions that forms an excellent basis for comparison with the profession 
of college teaching. 

An academic bill of rights and obligations was formulated by Dennison 
(11) from the documents of government of “a variety” of colleges and 
universities. This outline of 16 principles and related practices was sub- 
sequently used as a guide to an inquiry in eight selected Eastern liberal 
arts colleges. Academic freedom was included as a right in Principle 9: 
The right to encouragement and protection in the activities appropriate 
to a member of a professional body dedicated to the search for and dis- 
semination of truth, and the obligations associated with this right. The 
eight colleges “seemed to endorse” the AAUP-AAC Principles on aca- 
demic freedom although it was stated that pressure would probably be 
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brought to bear on any faculty member whose utterances seemed to chal- 
lenge the basic tenets held by people of influence in college affairs. A 
diversity of patterns was found with respect to the 16 principles. The 
study caused Dennison to prefer the deliberate working out of problems 
in relationships by whatever resources are available rather than seeking 
solutions by any one principle or device such as a code. 

The Eastern Sociological Society (13) reported that one-half of the 
125 professional scholars who responded felt that academic freedom had 
definitely decreased in the last few years. 


Retirement 


Button (6) found that the retirement age was 70 in 52 percent of the 
42 state universities surveyed. Recently the trend has been to lower the 
age limit, but many of these institutions anticipate a reversal of this trend 
in order to utilize manpower. The practice of administrators’ transferring 
to the classroom before retirement was noted. Button also reported em- 
ployment at a different institution after retirement. 

Of the 26 institutions studied by Turner (35), 92 percent reported 
that they had compulsory retirement ages; almost one-half actually had 
an optional age range for retirement. He found that two-thirds of the 
institutions studied had almost identical retirement regulations for faculty 
and administration. Few reduced teaching load with advancing age. Three- 
fourths stated that exceptions were made to the regulations in some cases. 
The most frequent complaint reported was that the retirement income was 
too low to provide a reasonable living standard. The NEA Research Divi- 
sion (29) reported that of 662 institutions, 40 percent required retirement 
at age 65, that 37 percent required retirement at age 70, that 9 percent 
had no retirement regulation, and that the remainder scattered their 
practices from age 60 to over 70. Over one-third of the faculty members 
in these institutions will have retired, under present regulations, before 
the 4 million children born in 1954 reach college entrance age. 

Robinson (31) reported retirement ages similar to those indicated above 
and stated that in 3 percent of the 380 institutions he surveyed, the retire- 
ment age for women was lower than that for men. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Economic, Legal, and Social Status of Teachers 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, MARTHA L. WARE, and JEAN FLANIGAN 


Many aspects of teacher personnel discussed in this chapter do not lend 
themselves to the usual techniques of research. This is especially true of 
the legal status of the teacher. Research in legal status is done by analysis 
of laws, court decisions, and school board regulations. Tabulation of re- 
turns of large numbers of questionnaires does not usually yield reliable 
information; the questionnaire method is seldom used and probably 
should never be used. 

In general, the economic, legal, and social status of teachers has been 
investigated through tracing the development of certain patterns, or an- 
alysis of existing status, or evaluation of existing status with recommenda- 
tions for improvement. Research into the economic status of teachers also 
opens the door to opportunity for comparison of the status of teachers 
with the status of other occupational groups. The same thing is true of 
certain phases of research into the teacher’s social status. Such compari- 
sons could be, but rarely have been, made with respect to the teacher’s 
legal status. 


Economic Status 


During the period reviewed, research on the economic status of the 
teacher by professional and lay groups put major emphasis on the salary 
gains and losses of teachers in comparison with other occupational groups. 

In an annual review of the economic status of the teacher, the NEA 
Research Division (35) presented figures on consumer prices, purchasing 
power of the dollar, budgets, teachers’ salaries, and income and earnings 
of other occupational groups. The report for 1957-58 found that since 
1950 the economic gains of the teaching profession had kept pace with 
gains of other occupational groups, but these gains were not sufficient to 
offset the losses of the previous decade. The teachers’ estimated average 
salary of $4207 for the calendar year 1956 represented an increase of 196 
percent over the salary estimated for the calendar year 1939. The average 
annual earnings of teachers were compared with the earnings of all 
persons working for salaries and wages, $4021] in 1955; the average an- 
nual earnings of employees in manufacturing, $4582; and the average an- 
nual earnings of civilian employees of the federal government, $4804. 
The 1956 salaries of teachers were found to compare less favorably than 
the 1939 salaries with salaries of all groups except civilian employees of 
the federal government. 

Ruml and Tickton (61) assembled a wealth of statistical data for com- 
paring salaries in education with salaries of other occupational groups 
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over a 50-year period, 1904 to 1953. Over the period there was absolute 
deterioration of salaries of educational executives. 

There was a notable absence of studies of individual or family budgets 
suitable for teachers. Roesch (60) reported a field investigation of what 
it costs a teacher to maintain an acceptable standard of living in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. For a woman teacher with no dependents, Roesch found 
the after-tax annual amount required was $2891; and for a man with 
three dependents, $6292. The Heller Committee budget (73) for a family 
of four for the salaried junior professional and executive worker was es- 
timated for 1956 at $8369. The Changing Times budget (5) established 
limits of safety for the allocation of income to major classes of expendi- 
tures for different income groups. The budget of the Community Council of 
Greater New York (7) was for a low-income family. The Heller Committee 
budget (73) for the junior professional and executive worker approached 
an acceptable level for teachers. However, none of the budget studies re- 
viewed provided for the reading, education, and travel allowances neces- 
sary for teachers to continue professional study. 

The NEA Research Division (46) reported a questionnaire survey of 
teachers’ income and family finances. For 1956 the NEA Research Divi- 
sion reported that the teaching salary for men represented only 86 percent 
of the total income of male teachers and that the teaching salary for 
women represented 95 percent of the total income of women teachers. 
For men, outside earnings comprised 8.8 percent of total income, while 
dividends or other nonsalary income and second school jobs made up 
the balance. One-third of all teachers reported earnings other than their 
regular school salary. Ownership of the house or the apartment in which 
they lived was reported by 60 percent of the women teachers, by 57.5 
percent of the men teachers, and by 59.3 percent of all teachers. A majority 
of the teachers (57 percent) reported some personal debt, excluding 
mortgages and charge accounts. The median amount of the debt reported 
by teachers with personal debts was $706. 

The Federal Reserve Board has annually reported the average income 
of spending units by the occupation of the head of the spending unit (16). 
For 1956, all units had an average income of $5140. The average income 
of professional and semiprofessional spending units was $7770. 

The U.S. Department of Labor surveyed first-year earnings of women 
college graduates who received bachelor’s degrees in 1955 (75). The 
women employed as teachers ranked sixth among 10 groups of women 
college graduates. Chemists, mathematicians, nurses, home economists, 
and welfare workers ranked above teachers in salary; biological tech- 
nicians, copy writers and other newspaper journalists, secretaries, and 
typists ranked below teachers. Endicott (15) reported annually on the 
starting salaries offered to college men by major field. For 1957, grad- 
uates in engineering were offered $5448; graduates in accounting, $4824; 
graduates in sales, $4776; and graduates in general business, $4716. The 
average annual starting salary for men in all fields was $4932 for 1957 
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and was estimated at $5160 for 1958. Endicott (15) estimated the average 
annual starting salaries for women for 1958 in 10 major fields of employ- 
ment at $4356. 

Lieberman (27) reviewed research on job satisfaction and economic 
status of teachers and concluded that the teachers’ economic status when 
compared with that of other occupational groups is not likely to provide 
teachers with much satisfaction. Lieberman discussed the psychic income 
of teaching and concluded that the notion that the intangible rewards 
of teaching make up for low economic status is unrealistic. 


Salaries 


Research on salaries and salary scheduling practices was too extensive 
in the period reviewed to permit a complete summary of research in the 
space allotted here. For the period reviewed, the NEA Research Division 
(51) reported approximately 50 studies on teachers’ salaries available 
from the National Education Association alone. Educators who conducted 
research considered low pay the biggest problem; for the laymen, merit 
rating was the biggest issue. 

The NEA Research Division (34) issued the annual estimates of the 
average salary of the instructional staff for the current year. For the year 
1957-58 the average salary was estimated at $4650 for all instructional 
staff, an increase of 6.9 percent over the salary of $4350 for 1956-57. For 
1957-58 the average salary of elementary-school classroom teachers was 
estimated at $4325, and the average salary of secondary-school classroom 
teachers was estimated at $4840. The average salary of all classroom 
teachers for 1957-58 was estimated at $4520. 

Swanson and Griffin (66) found a trend from 1932 to 1952 toward 
the equalization of salaries of Negro and white teachers in 12 Southern 
states. In actual amounts paid in North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Virginia the average salaries of Negro teachers were higher than 
average salaries of white teachers. 

Figures on salaries paid in urban school systems are published every 
two years by the NEA Research Division (42). The latest study was 
for 1956-57. The NEA Research Division (44) continued biennial pub- 
lication of the special salary tabulations, the most recent of which was 
for 1956-57. City-by-city figures for teachers, principals, and administra- 
tive and supervisory employees in urban systems of 2500 and more 
population were shown in the tabulations. 

The U.S. Office of Education (70) continued to report actual salaries 
paid the instructional staff. The latest figures available from the biennial 
survey were for the school year 1953-54. For 1953-54 the U.S. Office of 
Education reported the average salary per member of the total instructional 
staff as $3825. 

Clark (6) continued to report real wages of teachers. For September 


1957 the index of the real wages of teachers stood at 150.6 based on 
1939 as 100. 
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The California Teachers Association Research Department (3) reviewed 
merit rating from 1903 to 1956. Goodwin (20) reviewed the practices of 
teacher-evaluation programs in the elementary schools of the United 
States and concluded that the primary goal of teacher evaluation should 
be supervisory. The New England School Development Council (54) 
reported a study conducted from May 1947 through June 1955. The 
Council developed a salary schedule plan which combines both merit and 
service increments based on the assumption that the teacher’s progress is 
first in the teaching role, then in the school role, and then in the profes- 
sional role. The report recommended a schedule which provides for 
teacher evaluation on the three roles consecutively rather than simultane- 
ously. 

The New York State Teachers Association (56) summarized research 
and past experiences with merit rating in business, industry, and education 
and concluded that the use of merit rating and monetary incentives in 
business and industry is more limited than is generally assumed. 


Tompkins and Roe (67) reviewed research from 1951 to 1956 and 
found (a) that the amount of useful research on merit rating was slight 
and (b) that the testing of the fundamental hypothesis—a relationship 
between merit rating and teachers’ classroom behavior—had been 
neglected. 

Davis (10) traced teachers’ opposition to merit rating to the humiliat- 
ing tactics required to get salary increases in the days before definite 
schedules were in effect. Davis and others (11) presented a concise an- 
alysis of the types of schedules in use. 


The NEA Research Division (48) issued in tabular form a summary 
of the superior-service provisions in use in urban school districts and 
noted the percent of teachers receiving superior-service maximums and 
the year of adoption of the policy. On the basis of a questionnaire on 
teacher personnel administration sent to superintendents of urban school 
districts, the NEA Research Division (50) reported the administration, 
types, and uses made of the ratings of classroom teachers. The Division 
found that between 1931 and 1940 the percent of districts which rated 
their teachers on quality of services declined from 46 to 40 percent. 

Nation’s Schools (53) reported a nationwide poll of superintendents 
on the subject of merit rating in principle. To the question, “Do you 
favor the principle of extra pay for superior teaching?” 86 percent of 
the superintendents answered Yes, and 14 percent answered No. To the 
question, “Do you think your teachers favor this principle?” 42 percent 
of the superintendents answered Yes, and 58 percent answered No. To 
the question, “Do you think your school board would favor this prin- 
ciple?” 82 percent of the superintendents answered Yes, and 18 percent 
answered No. 

The NEA Research Division (45) reported that in 1956-57, 31 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico had minimum salary laws for teachers. 
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Legal Status 


To determine the legal status of public-school teachers, it is necessary 
to analyze constitutional and statutory provisions, school board rules 
and regulations, and judicial decisions. 

No single comprehensive study of the legal status of teachers generally, 
which includes both statutory provisions and judicial decisions, was made 
during the period under consideration except studies of the legal status 
of teachers of a particular state. Edwards’ revision (14) of his book, The 
Courts and the Public Schools, includes the most nearly complete data on 
teachers’ legal status as it is affected by judicial decisions. 

The NEA Research Division continued to publish its annual compila- 
tions. The School Teacher’s Day in Court (43), containing digests of court 
cases in which teachers were litigants, and High Spots in State School 
Legislation (38), reviewing state laws affecting teachers, were published 
each year. The U.S. Office of Education also reported on state school 
legislation periodically (69). Garber’s Yearbooks of School Law, 1955, 
1956, and 1957 (17, 18, 19) contained analyses of significant cases which 
involved teachers. Reutter (58) discussed legal aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The 1957 edition of the manual on certification requirements published 
by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(32) contained information from all the states as well as Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Both statutory and state 
board of education requirements were included. The certification laws 
of the several states vary in their requirements; without such certification 
a teacher is not licensed to teach in the public schools of the particular 
state. These laws have been the subject of litigation in many states, 
and Edwards (14) analyzed these decisions. He found that the courts 
generally hold that (a) a direct action may be brought to show that 
a certificate is invalid, but the charge of invalidity may not be used as a 
defense by school authorities who have dismissed a certificated teacher; 
(b) it is generally accepted that a certificate can be revoked only for the 
causes set out in the statute where the statute specifies causes for revocation; 
and (c) the state may provide new causes for revocation or forfeiture and 
may increase requirements which certificate holders must meet. It is also 
an accepted principle that a prospective employer may require qualifica- 
tions in addition to the certificate. The certificate does not entitle the 
teacher to a teaching position; it merely indicates that the teacher has met 
minimum standards set up by the certifying agency. 

Considerable research has been done on the terms of teacher employ- 
ment. The varied conditions under which a teacher may be employed 
were grouped by the NEA Research Division (30) under tenure, continu- 
ing contract, and contract for specified periods of time. A comprehensive 
study of the trends in tenure legislation and judicial decisions rendered 
between 1940 and 1956 was made by the NEA Research Division for 
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the NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom (30). The 
study concluded that good tenure laws provide the best protection to 
continued service by competent teachers. The elements of a good tenure 
law set out in the study are that before dismissal a teacher is afforded 
due notice, statement of charges, and a hearing. 

Roach (59) reviewed the legal problems in the alteration of teachers’ 
contracts, and Dedrick (12) examined the common-law status of teachers’ 
contracts during the period 1929-1954. A state-by-state summary of 
statutory and contractual provisions of resignation requirements and of 
penalties for breach of contract was prepared by the NEA Research 
Division (41). 

Sumption (65) reviewed teachers’ legal problems which arise from the 
control of pupil conduct. This includes corporal punishment of pupils. 
Sumption listed six characteristics of reasonable and proper punishment: 
(a) It conforms to statutory enactments. (b) It is administered for cor- 
rection purposes and without malice. (c) The pupil knows his error and 
is aware of the reason for the punishment. (d) The punishment is not cruel 
or excessive and leaves no permanent mark or injury. (e) The punish- 
ment is suited to age and sex of the pupil. (f) It is administered in the 
teacher-pupil relationship. If these requirements are met, it is unlikely 
that teachers will be held liable in corporal punishment suits. 

Collective bargaining, the closed and the union shop, and strikes by 
public-school teachers were discussed in an NEA Research Division Special 
Memo (40). It was concluded that if collective bargaining is a procedure 
to be used by public-school teachers under currently accepted legal 
principles, the following safeguards should be provided: (a) The closed 
or union shop should be excluded. (b) The possibility of a strike must 
be avoided through a provision waiving the right, if any. (c) The provi- 
sions must not violate existing statutes and regulations, and these provisions 
shall have supremacy over the “bargain.” Lieberman (28) analyzed the 
many issues involved in teachers’ strikes, including the legal aspects. He 
concluded that if strikes by public-school teachers are illegal, teachers 
should seek statutory or contractual provisions which would afford them 
adequate means to settle employment problems. 


Retirement 


Research into teacher retirement may be classified as historical, analyti- 
cal, or statistical. It may also be classified as dealing with current status 
or prospective status; in either case, the report may be descriptive only 
or evaluative. Research into teacher retirement also may be classified 
as dealing with case law or statutory law. Economic and sociological 
factors have also been considered. 

The historical development of teacher retirement systems was dis- 
cussed by Chandler and Petty (4) who also described the types of plans 
now in existence, types of financial support, formulas for benefits, eligi- 
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bility for retirement, and the characteristics of a good system. Huggett and 
Stinnett (23) analyzed age and service requirements, deferred benefits, 
compulsory retirement, benefit formulas, refunds, options, and financing. 
The NEA Research Division (31) prepared for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers a “discussion pamphlet” for use of local teachers associ- 
ations. It consisted of a simplified explanation followed by questions for 
study from which general principles can be deduced, and an evaluation 
of the teachers’ own systems can be made by them through use of a 
check list. The NEA Council on Teacher Retirement (33) produced reports 
of its annual meetings. 

In addition to discussion of the major features of retirement plans, a 
few reports concentrated on a particular feature. Probably the most 
controversial single issue was the compulsory retirement age. Pros and 
cons were discussed by Chandler and Petty (4), while Stewart (64) sug- 
gested an empirical approach based upon the following three criteria: 
(a) Does the person wish to retire? (b) Will his health be endangered by 
continuing on the job? (c) Does he have ability to perform satisfactorily 
on the job? Stewart believed that the second and third questions can be 
answered by objective data, thus avoiding either a fixed age for compulsory 
retirement or possible favoritism if the decision is left open. 

Because teachers are now beginning to be covered by the federal Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance program, many reports on teacher retire- 
ment included mention or description of the OASI program (5, 23, 31). 
Some of these descriptions of OASI coverage included discussion of 
the pros and cons of social security coverage for teachers—a matter that 
has been controversial since 1940 (4, 23). Others were not evaluative 
but merely described factually the extent and types of social security cover- 
age of teachers (31, 37). Description of the OASI program and statistics 
of its operation in general were published by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration (71, 72). Fiscal reports (68) included estimates of income and 
expenditures projected into the future and an evaluation of the actuarial 
status of the trust funds. 

Probably the most comprehensive analysis of the OASI program as 
it specifically affected teachers was made by the NEA Research Division 
(52). It was based on the law as of 1954, but unfortunately is out of 
date because of certain amendments to the Social Security Act which 
were adopted in 1956. In this report, however, tables showed the minimum 
eligibility requirements that must be met, the effect of the drop-out years, 
reduction of benefits because of early retirement, and the maximum bene- 
fits for continuous coverage beginning at specified dates to the earliest 
dates when retirement is possible without reduction in benefits. 

Except for fiscal reports of individual retirement systems, statistical 
reports on teacher retirement were few in number. The NEA Research 
Division abandoned its former practice of tabulating statistical data on 
teacher retirement systems because changes made in retirement laws in 
the last decade made the systems so different—for example, some are 
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supplemental to social security, some are co-ordinated with social security, 
some are offset, and in one-fourth of the states teachers do not have 
social security coverage. The Division took the position that simple tabula- 
tions of statistics gave incomplete information and misleading data; the 
figures were not comparable. As a substitute, the Division began in 1955 
to issue pages for a loose-leaf Handbook on Teacher Retirement (37), each 
page describing the statutory provisions and the statistics of a particular 
system. As changes are made in any system, its page in the Handbook can 
be revised so that the data are relatively up to date at all times. 

After tracing increases in gross national product, personal income, 
industrial production, corporate profits, and other aspects of the nation’s 
economy, Burrows (2) concluded that a teacher’s retirement income 
should be 3.7 times what it was in 1939. Corson and McConnell (8) sur- 
veyed the status of older people and of public and private income- 
maintenance programs for them. The publication included the report of 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s Commission on Economic Needs of Older 
People. 

Stating that “it was invalid to compare amounts of money received from 
several retirement systems and draw the conclusion that System A is 
more generous than System B simply because System A pays a larger 
dollar amount,” the NEA Research Division (39) tabulated benefits for 
comparison on the basis of the return per $100 of total contributions. 
Calculations were made according to the benefit formulas in 40 state and 
three territorial retirement systems, for three typical teachers’ salary 
schedules, and for retirement under each of seven circumstances. With 
use of the common denominator, benefits in any one of the seven circum- 
stances were comparable. Even though this report was prepared with 
due respect for all contributing factors existing at the time, it was almost 
immediately out of date because several retirement systems were com- 
pletely revised by state legislatures and social security coverage was 
added in several other states. 

The case law on teacher retirement was summarized historically by 
Edwards (14) and currently by Garber (17, 18, 19) and the NEA Research 
Division (43). 

The problems of aging teachers and the need to prepare for retirement 
were the subjects of two research reports. Havighurst (22) claimed that 
the prime of life for the average elementary- and secondary-school teacher 
is between 40 and 60. He concluded that teachers tend to reach the prime 
of life later than other people. Law (26) made a statistical study restricted 
to one large unnamed city; she surveyed 226 teachers 50 years old or 
older and 91 teachers between 30 and 35. Tabulation of the results of 
the study indicated that young teachers, older teachers, and adminis- 
trators see problems of the older teacher differently. Law recommended a 
co-operative attack on the problems of older teachers. She believed that 
their last years of professional activity should have added zest. Older 
teachers should be encouraged to prepare for active retirement. 
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Social Status 


Much of the research reviewed in the areas of the social status and 
prestige ranking of the teacher and teaching as a profession leaned 
heavily on summaries of social and occupational studies conducted before 
1955. Most studies of the social status of teachers have drawn general- 
izations from investigations of either the social origins of students in 
schools of education or from investigations of the opinions of students or 
parents concerning the rank and prestige of teaching in comparison with 
other occupations. 

Both Lieberman (27) and Danskin (9) reviewed existing studies and 
found that teachers have been assigned a low social status when they 
desire a high status. Lieberman characterized teachers as a socially mobile 
group and teaching as one way of climbing the social ladder. With the 
social mobility of the profession, Lieberman associated uncertainty con- 
cerning status. 

Grobman and Hines (21) compared the existing research on participa- 
tion in social and civic groups of the upper social economic strata with 
similar studies of teachers. The evidence was that the participation of 
teachers was less than that of the upper strata. The authors concluded that 
although teachers qualified for full membership in the community civic 
and social group from an educational standpoint, the barriers to full par- 
ticipation were social class origins, mobility, stereotypes, and recent attain- 
ment of professional status. 

The New York State Citizens Committee for the Public Schools (55) 
conducted a questionnaire survey of the communities in New York State, 
touching many of the social aspects of teacher-community relations. An 
analysis of the returns showed that teacher-community working relation- 
ships were better than social relationships. Of the 199 communities which 
replied, 97 percent indicated that teachers were involved in planning 
activities for their schools. However, 54 percent reported that teachers 
were not generally invited to students’ homes. In 64 percent of the com- 
munities the teachers’ social life was unrelated to the community. 


Attitudes, Opinions, and Morale 


Some variation exists between the evaluations of teachers’ social and 
community adjustments by persons outside the profession and evaluations 
expressed by teachers themselves. The questionnaire survey of first-year 
teachers in urban districts made by the NEA Research Division (36) 
found that 81 percent of the first-year teachers felt that they were socially 
accepted in the communities in which they taught, 12 percent felt they 
were partly accepted and partly rejected, 7 percent felt ignored and less 
than 1 percent felt rejected. 

A representative sample of American public-school teachers was polled 
by the NEA Research Division (46) on the same question of social 
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acceptance with the following results: 88 percent felt they were accepted 
by the community, 11 percent indicated they felt partly accepted, and 
less than | percent felt rejected. It was also found that acceptance in the 
community varied: elementary-school teachers felt more accepted than 
secondary-school teachers, married teachers more than single teachers, 
rural more than urban, women more than men, and older teachers more 
than younger teachers. This survey of teachers also reported that 65 
percent of the teachers felt that the community imposed no restrictions 
on their personal lives, and only 2 percent felt that the restrictions were 
serious. About one-half of the men and women teachers were active in 
at least three different types of community organizations. A similar report 
(47) was prepared on the status of the probationary teacher. The Yale- 
Fairfield study (1) found a tendency toward participation in community 
affairs as teachers rather than as adult citizens and found the role of 
teachers to be an isolated one. 

Stewart (63) studied teacher perceptions of 62 school actions in one 
school and found, among other things, that sharing in the planning bore 
the most consistent relationship to higher teacher evaluation of the action. 

Linder (29) surveyed the opinions of teachers and principals concern- 
ing the factors contributing most to staff morale. Teachers and principals 
were interviewed to determine how they felt about morale. Twelve causes 
for lowered morale from the teachers’ viewpoint and 11 causes of lowered 
morale from the principals’ viewpoint were listed in the study. Redefer 
(57) discussed some of the studies on teacher morale and listed several 
assumptions regarding it. He concluded that many questions were unan- 
swered by the research thus far. Surveys of attitudes and morale of teach- 
ers were conducted in the New Orleans public schools in 1950, 1953, and 
1956 and were reported by Hunter (24). It was concluded that between 
1950 and 1956 increasingly larger proportions of the teachers indicated 
favorable attitudes toward the factors and relationships related to teacher 
morale. 

Weber (74) reported on the apprehensions of beginning teachers. 
Senior students in elementary education were studied immediately upon 
the conclusion of their college training. Weber concluded that there is a 
need for close supervision, assistance, and continuous reassurance of the 
teacher who is just beginning his career. In the summer of 1953, Doddy 
and Edwards (13) conducted a study of the apprehensions of 150 Negro 
public-school teachers concerning desegregation in South Carolina. The 
questionnaire covered job displacement, personal adjustment, human 
relations, and professional preparation. The authors found the most 
strongly expressed apprehension to be that greater academic preparation 
would be demanded of the Negro teachers as a result of desegregation; 
the least strongly expressed apprehension concerned the possibility of 
abolishing the public school system. 

An NEA Research Division study (49) of teacher opinion on pupil 
behavior was based on the responses of 4270 classroom teachers. Pupil 
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behavior was related to school, teacher, community, family, and miscel- 
laneous factors. The teachers also compared pupil behavior today with 
that of 10 and 20 years ago. 

Admitting that the data in their report are too limited to generalize to 
a great degree, Silvey and Silvey (62) concluded that the teachers studied 
had a narrow concept of the job of teaching. Two hundred and sixty 
teachers were asked to list five duties they were expected to perform which 
they enjoyed doing and five duties they disliked. From a total of 1817 
duty statements 55 duties were considered agreeable and 95 were con- 
sidered disagreeable. All those who mentioned classroom teaching termed 
it agreeable. The narrow concept of teaching held by the teachers was 
indicated by their finding disagreeable several duties closely connected 
with classroom teaching which they had classified as agreeable. The study 
also pointed up differences between men and women in their likes and 
dislikes of the various duties. 

The development of the Kreitlow Scale for determining teachers’ beliefs 
was reported by Kreitlow and Dreier (25). It is a one-page, scaled check 
sheet which places a numerical value on the nature of teachers’ beliefs. 
The items on the scale are categorized into three groups: academic, pro- 
gressive, and community school philosophy as defined by Olsen. The scale 
gives a measure of teachers’ attitudes toward these three philosophies and 
should be of value to instructors in education. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Measurement and Prediction of Teacher Efficiency 


ARVIL S. BARR and ROBERT E. JONES 


Interest in the measurement and prediction of teaching efficiency has 
continued, and with increased sophistication. Gradually investigators 
are coming to see the subject as one of great complexity with many 
ramifications. There seems to have been some tendency to concentrate upon 
aspects of the subject instead of continued attention to the totality of 
teaching efficiency. There has also been considerable attention during this 
period to the theoretical orientation of research in this field. The vocabu- 
lary and design of research have been brought more generally into 
agreement with those of psychological research. 


Summaries and Reviews 


Several good summaries of researches have appeared. Mitzel and Gross 
(37) presented a critical review of the development of pupil-growth 
criteria in studies of teacher effectiveness. In addition to making a plea 
for better theoretical orientation for teacher effectiveness research, they 
asked and discussed a long list of questions: (a) Is teacher effectiveness 
unidimensional or multidimensional? (b) Which pupil growth shall be 
measured? (c) How shall educational and measurement objectives be 
related? (d) How can effects other than teacher effects be controlled? 
(e) How shall grade differences be controlled? (f) How shall school 
effects be controlled? (g) How can effects based on pupil characteristics 
be controlled? (h) How can the design control differences in learning 
aptitude? (i) How should the reliability of the teacher effectiveness index 
be estimated? Most of these questions have been raised previously, but 
they represent important considerations none the less. 

Leiderman, Hilton, and Levin (31) and Levin, Hilton, and Leiderman 
(32) presented a summary of eight studies of the Harvard Teacher Edu- 
cation Research Project. These eight studies were: (a) the relation of 
the behavior of teachers to the productive behavior of their pupils, (b) the 
prediction of classroom behavior of student teachers, (c) authoritarianism 
in teaching, (d) the influences of alternatives in problem solving, (e) ego- 
involvement in teaching, (f) the interests of teachers, (g) factors related 
to withdrawal from teaching, and (h) the differences between student 
elementary-school teachers and student secondary-school teachers. While 
positive findings were reported, the authors concluded that prediction of 
teacher behavior is a complex task and that many questions demand 
further investigation. 

Among other summaries the reader’s attention is called to Long’s “A 
Synthesis of Recent Research Studies on Predicting Teaching Efficiency” 
(33) and Tomlinson’s “Recent Studies in the Evaluation of Teaching” 


(54). 
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Pupil Growth and Achievement 


Interest has continued in the use of measures of pupil growth and 
achievement as criteria for teacher effectiveness. Five studies, all from the 
armed forces personnel, where fairly objective measures of quite tangible 
outcomes were employed, are reported in the literature. Webb and Bowers 
(55, 56), concluded (while their findings may support something upon 
which there is universal agreement) that instructor differences do result 
in student achievement differences. Borg and Hamilton (5) from a com- 
parison of a test of performance and effectiveness ratings concluded that 
none of the ratings of teacher effectiveness was significantly correlated 
with performance test ratings. Morsh, Burgess, and Smith (43) reported 
the following relationships: (a) Students appear to know when they 
are well taught. (b) Students’ ratings of instructors’ subject matter knowl- 
edge correlated significantly with instructors’ proficiency test scores. 
(c) Little relationship was found between student gains and instructor 
intelligence and knowledge of subject matter. (d) Little relationship was 
found between supervisor or fellow instructor estimates of instructor 
effectiveness and student gain. (e) Fellow instructors appear to judge 
instructor effectiveness on the basis of subject matter knowledge rather 
than student achievement. In an earlier study Morsh, Burgess, and Smith 
(42) reported that except for student ratings, other measures of instructor 
effectiveness showed rather low correlations with student gains. Webb and 
Nolan (57) found that when instructors were rated by their students and 
supervisors and by themselves, student ratings and self-ratings were 
highly correlated, and supervisors’ ratings were uncorrelated with self- 
ratings and additional measures of instructors’ characteristics. The find- 
ings of these studies are pretty much in agreement with those reported 
in earlier summaries published in this Review. 


Factors in Teacher Efficiency 


A number of investigators explored factors in teacher efficiency. Your- 
glich (58) studied teacher and student evaluation of various qualities of 
the ideal teacher. Among these factors were understanding, ability to com- 
municate, integrity, ability to stimulate, maturity, academic background, 
responsibility, sense of dedication, sense of humor, co-operativeness, domi- 
nance, appearance, friendliness, meticulousness, intelligence, individual- 
ity, healthiness, practicality, and diligence. Symonds (52) studied the 
characteristics of the effective teacher as found in pupil evaluations. The 
following three factors seemed to differentiate superior teachers from 
inferior teachers: (a) Superior teachers liked children. (b) Superior 
teachers were personally secure and self-assured. (c). Superior teachers 
were well integrated. 

Robertson (45) found, in a study of the attributes of successful student 
teachers, considerable agreement among supervisors. Many attributes 
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were enumerated, such as ability to stimulate interest, practical ability, 
extraversion, ability to organize, equable temperament, vitality, good 
relations with others, appearance, sense of proportion, social acceptability, 
active attitude, punctuality, cheerfulness, ability to communicate, per- 
sistence, confidence of bearing, imagination, enthusiasm for subject, 
interest in people, sincerity, reliability, social maturity, ability to discrimi- 
nate, attractiveness, tolerance, self-sufficiency, originality, diligence, and 
physical stamina. Schultz and Ohlsen (48) studied the interest patterns 
of the best and the poorest student teachers. The best students were 
interested in working with people and pursuing intellectual interests, 
while the poorest students tended to avoid such occupations and to select 
those which offered personal gain. Hale (22) found objective measures 
of such factors as general mental ability, interest, personality, and space 
relations most frequently used. Studies such as these keep us reminded 
of the complexity of teaching. 

A number of investigators studied combinations of factors. Shea (49) 
studied the predictive value of combinations of standardized tests such 
as the National Teacher Examination, the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, the Cooperative English Examination, the 
Cooperative General Culture Test, and the Cooperative Contemporary 
Affairs Test. None of the correlations was high; the highest was .44 for 
the National Teacher Examination, which agrees with earlier findings. 
Jones (25) found six measures; namely, (a) professional grade-point 
average; (b) grade-point average for major teaching field; (c) two-digit 
numbers, addition; (d) two-digit numbers, subtraction; (e) two-digit 
numbers, mixed; and (f) general activity as measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, differentiating good teachers from 
poor teachers. Johnson (23, 24) found a specially devised aptitude and 
ability test (TAT) valuable for the prediction of significant aspects of 
teaching effectiveness. Knox (30) studied a long list of situational factors 
thought to condition teacher satisfaction and success. The environmental 
categories in which there were found a number of items associated with 
success were those of instructional materials, pupil characteristics, the 
faculty, and school organization. The correlations reported were between 
mean satisfaction scores and a composite criterion of success. Stewart 
(51), using the critical incident technique, found the areas of training 
which were most significant to be organization, planning, and instruc- 
tional procedures. Schultz and Ohlsen (48) found that the best student 


teachers were interested in working with people and pursuing intellectual 
interests. 


Personality 


Considerable interest was evinced in personality and teacher efficiency. 
Borg (4) correlated a long list of tests of traits with peer, student, and 
supervisory ratings. None of the correlations was high or consistent for 
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the several criteria. Gowan (17) found that high scores on the “K” Scale 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory tended to distinguish 
individuals who were well adjusted, responsible, controlled, possessed of 
security and status, characterized by a well-functioning ego, friendly, 
and nonextrapunitive; high “K” persons tended to be emphatic and to 
make good counselors and teachers. Medley and Williams (35) studied 
predicting teacher effectiveness with the MMP/. Moore and Cole (39) 
found MMPI scores predictive of success in practice teaching. Symonds 
and Dudek (53) from a use of the Rorschach found four factors that 
differentiated superior from inferior teachers. Superior teachers showed 
(a) superior personality organization, (b) good judgment and reason- 
ing, (c) capacity to relate to others, and (d) less aggression. For college 
teachers Gibb (14) found four factors: (a) friendly democratic be- 
havior, (b) communication behavior, (c) systematic organization be- 
havior, and (d) academic emphasis. Bendig (3) found that fluent language 
was related to competency but intelligence as measured by the Miller 
Analogies Test was not. Amatora (1) found elementary-school teachers 
high in honesty and fairness, sincerity, courtesy and politeness, and 
common sense. 

A number of studies of the means of assessing personality were reported. 
Amatora (2) found that as a group, teachers are conservative in their 
self-estimates. Ohlsen and Schultz (44) found that good and poor teachers 
were not clearly differentiated by an analysis of projective test responses. 
Grotke (20) studied professional distance and supervisory ratings. Gowan 
and Gowan (19) presented data on a new scale for the MMPI. Guba and 
Getzels (21) argued the advantages of the theoretical approach over the 
fact-finding or normative procedure. Gage and Cronbach (11) discussed 
the conceptual and methodological problems in interpersonal perception. 
Getzels and Guba (13) studied role playing and conflicts among roles in 
teaching situations. 


The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 


One of the measures to which a very large amount of attention was 
devoted is the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Mitzel, Rabinowitz, 
and Ostreicher (38) studied effects of response sets on the validity of the 
MT AI. Stein and Hardy (50) found among other things that the MTA] 
scores and outside criteria correlated 0.56. Kearney and Rocchio (27) 
found that the MTAI was a useful instrument for predicting the feeling 
tone on the part of pupils. Rocchio and Kearney (46) found that high- 
school teachers with low MTAI scores tended to fail more students than 
those with high scores. In another study Kearney and Rocchio (28) found 
the mean MTAI scores of 56 high-school seniors who planned to become 
teachers significantly different from those for seniors who had chosen 
other occupations. In other studies, they (26, 46) reported: (a) that 
teachers with different amounts of training had different MTAI scores, 
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(b) that the MTA] distinguished between elementary-school teachers and 
teachers of special subjects, and (c) that teachers who attended the 
university made higher MTAI scores than those who attended a teachers 
college. Della Piana and Gage (9) found a positive relationship between 
pupil values and teachers’ attitudes on the MTAI. Cogan (6) discussed 
the theory and design of a study of teacher-pupil interaction. Dodge and 
Clifton (10) studied teacher-pupil rapport and student teacher character- 
istics. Cook and others (7) studied factors in the teachers’ classroom 
attitudes. It would appear from these and other investigations reported 
earlier that the MTAI/ is well on the way toward being established as a 
useful instrument for the measurement and prediction of teacher efficiency. 


Other Studies 


A good illustration of the more specific type of investigation which 
represents considerable sophistication is the study by Gage, Leavitt, and 
Stone (12). After appropriate theoretical orientation the authors dis- 
cussed the teachers’ perception of pupils’ characteristics, the teachers’ 
behavior as described by pupils, and the relationships between teachers’ 
perceptions and behaviors. Among the several findings, probably the most 
important was that the intercorrelation of the understanding measures and 
pupil ratings reveal only one significant correlation. 


A number of investigations pertained, in one form or another, to the 
methods of measurement and prediction. Davis and Derbigny (8) sug- 
gested more objective measures in ranking faculty. Goodenough (15) 
concluded that certain items associated with effective discipline can be 
selected by the method of forced-choice rating. Kindness, patience, co- 
operation, sympathy, and tact were found to be more closely associated 
with effectiveness in discipline than self-confidence, frankness, inde- 
pendence, and modesty. Gowan (18) concluded that the adjective check 
list can be used to distinguish between potentially good and potentially 
poor teachers as rated by their classmates. Lovell and Haner (34) found 
a test-retest r of .892 for a forced-choice type of rating scale. Knoell (29) 
made a second attempt to predict teaching success from a word fluency 
test. Of the 38 fluency variables studied, 26 were negatively correlated with 
effectiveness; none of the positive correlations was significant. Morsh (40) 
considered the Q-sort technique as a group measure of effectiveness. 
Mitzel (36) described methods of studying teacher performance. Four 
possible methods were outlined for obtaining an index of composite 
opinion. Morsh (41), using student gains, student ratings, and super- 
visory ratings as criteria, analyzed a 35-item check list for predictors. 
The three lists arising from the analysis were not significantly related. 
It was concluded that classroom behavior can be observed; and that 
certain student behaviors were related to student achievement and certain 
instructor behaviors were related to supervisor ratings. Student learning 
was found to be predicted better from student behavior, especially inat- 
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tentive behavior, than from instructor behavior. Gowan (16) concluded 
that the correlations in his study suggest identification patterns, such as 


nearness of the subjects, rather than teaching effectiveness as the causa- 
tive factor. 


Summary 


In summary one might say then that: (a) interest in the measurement 
and prediction of teacher efficiency has continued; (b) a variety of new 
approaches have been employed; (c) studies of the measurement and 
prediction of teacher efficiency are becoming more sophisticated; and (d) 
while progress has been made, most of the studies are largely exploratory 
in character. 

In looking to the future it might be said that: 

1. Teachers and teaching are parts of a complex situation involving 
pupils, purposes, values, activities, and products and can be studied from 
many points of view. This has been pointed out many times. (See, for 
example, Barr, Arvil S. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Class- 
room Supervision. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931. 399 p.) 

2. Even though teachers and teaching are very complex, most of the 
studies to date have dealt with the surface aspects of teaching and the 
teacher. In a certain sense there are as yet no primary mental abilities 
studies of teaching. 

3. While an immense amount of time and thought have been given to 
the criteria of teacher efficiency, researchers continue to find low corre- 
lations among the more important sources of criteria such as supervisory 
ratings, measures of pupil growth and achievement, pupil evaluations, and 
teacher tests of what are thought to be fundamental knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. 

4. A clearer distinction needs to be made between ability and achieve- 
ment. There are many achievements and measures of achievement, and 
in this sense one never secures a global measure of teacher efficiency; one 
merely samples and averages in some fashion. This kind of evaluation is 
tied closely to day-to-day operations. 

5. There is need for greater continuity in teacher evaluation research. 
Many things are started but few finished. 
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